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“The Laughing Princess” 


HE new serial by Mabel Cleland is just the thing you 

have been looking for—a story of romance and ad- 
venture laid in the early sixteenth century. In it you will 
meet kings and knights and lords and ladies; and, best of 
all, you will be captivated by the laughing princess and the 
charming Rosamond who look so much alike that even the 
King, the princess’ brother, and Charles Brandon, her 
lover, often fail to tell them apart. 


And coming next month, too, are other stories that you'll 
not want to ‘miss—Neighbors in the Woods, for instance. 
Here a trinity of celebrities—Ermentrude, a concert violin- 
ist and famous beauty; Eleanora, a modernistic painter, 
and Ellsborough Ellis, writer and lecturer—combines to 
make Trudy Ellis’ life miserable for awhile with their 
search for peace and freedom, until—but then, read the 
story yourself and see how Trudy conquers her problem. 


Cynthia in Always Trust Your Luck is another charac- 
ter you will enjoy meeting. She is a young artist who 
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goes to Paris for cover design material for “Little One’s 
Magazine” and has many strange adventures on the way. 


And if you can’t wait to see what happens to Kit Chalmers 
in Girl Wanted! remember that that mystery is brought to 
a close next month. 


Of course there are other things beside stories in September. 
There is an article on bibs and bows which tells you how 
to make or where to buy the new neckwear for school, a 
helpful article on dancing and posture, an “I Am a Girl 
Who—” story, a piece on indoor gardens that will suggest 
ideas for lovely and inexpensive gifts, and pictures and 
news and jokes. And, oh yes, a new feature—an AMERICAN 
Girt pattern page! All these things and more are 


Coming 
next month! 
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Along the Editor's Trail 


HERE, oh where, is my tie?” said 

Marcia. ‘Somebody has walked 

off with it and it must have been 
one of the girls in this cabin.” 

“That narrows it down to two—Helen 
and Polly,” said Doris. “I bet on Helen.” 

“But why Helen rather than Polly?” 

“Because last year I roomed with Helen at board- 
ing school. She’s a peach and I like her, but I'm 
having a different roommate when I go back this 
fall. I want to remain good friends with her, and I 
couldn’t if I were subjected any longer to her ‘borrow- 
ing’ habits.” 

“Well,” said Marcia firmly, “I’ve a chest under 
my cot with a lock and key and I'll use it. I know 
how to deal with chronic borrowers.” 

“Who's a ‘chronic borrower?’ Someone spoke 
from the path behind the cabin and Janet, one of the 
junior councillors, came into view. With her was 
Helen, wearing Marcia’s orange tie. “I’ve had a lot 
of experience with them. In fact, I used to be one my- 
self.” 

“You! Never!” exclaimed Marcia and Doris in one 
voice. 

Janet sat down with her back against a tree. And 
Helen, after looking a bit sheepishly at Marcia, 
dropped down beside her. 

“Yes, I. You see before you one who was the 
despair of her friends and family—one who found 
it just as natural to reach into her sister’s bureau 
drawer for stockings as into her own—one who 
couldn’t seem to resist wearing anything that be- 
longed to someone else. I had absolutely no sense of 
‘thine and mine.’ I used Father’s cuff links in my 
riding shirt, Bill’s raincoat, Marion’s handkerchiefs 
and gloves, Mother’s stockings and perfumes and 
even, occasionally, her hats. Oh, I know I must have 
been a horrible person to live with! And then—” 

“And then you suddenly reformed ?” asked Marcia. 





Janet shook her head. “Not suddenly. 
Gradually. My older sister took me in hand. 
One day I discovered that a favorite pin of 
mine was missing, and after two days, | 
found that Marion had taken it away with 
her for a week-end visit. Later, my white 
sports coat disappeared just when I needed 
it to wear to a picnic. When I asked Mother about it 
she said Marion had worn it to a tennis tournament 
—she knew I wouldn’t mind since I so often bor- 
rowed er clothes without asking her. 

“Well, I had it out with Marion that night. I was 
very fond of that coat. I told her just what I thought 
of her and then she told me what she thought of me. 
The result was that we made a pact then and there to 
respect each other’s belongings. Of course, I backslid 
a few times, but little by little I got out of the habit 
of considering other people’s things my own.” 

Doris looked meaningly at Marcia and Marcia 
looked even more meaningly at Doris, while Janet 
got up from her seat by the tree. 

“I've been telling moral tales—which I usually 
don’t do. You must forgive me.” 

“We do,” said Doris and Marcia fervently as 
Janet strolled off. 

With one accord they dove into the cabin. And 
Helen, sitting outside thoughtfully fingering Marcia’s 
tie, heard a terrible commotion. 

“What are you two doing?” she called out. 

“Just going through your boxes in search of your 
new bathing suit,” replied Marcia sweetly. “I want to 
wear it this afternoon. I know you won't mind!” 

In a flash the orange tie came off Helen’s middy. In 
another she was inside the cabin. 

“Take your tie,” she shouted, “and leave my bath- 
ing suit alone! I'll never borrow anything again!” 

“Can I believe that?” asked Doris. “I’m just asking 
because we may want to arrange to room together 
when we go back to school in September.” 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 50 
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How a 
pink dress 


won a bid to the game 


T wasn’t a mew dress. And it 

hadn’t cost much to begin with. 
But its color was still perfectly 
lovely—coral pink that made 
Lysbeth bloom like a rose. 


“That dress is a knock-out,” 
Bill exclaimed when he saw her. 


And that very afternoon he gave 
Lysbeth the invitation many girls 
secretly coveted—a bid to Eastern’s 
big game. 


ALL CLEVER GIRLS know how 
important it is to wear the right colors. 
And to keep colors fresh, never to let 
them fade and look drab. 

That’s why girls who always look 
charming wash their gay frocks, blouses, 
sweaters with Lux. For those tiny Lux 
diamonds are especially made to pre- 
serve colors. To keep them radiantly, 
beautifully new. 

It’s the sure way to keep all nice 
things exquisite—so that as long as 
you wear them they flatter you! 









If it’s safe in 
water alone, 
it’s safe in 


LUX 
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Stars in the August Sky 


By PANSY ROLLINS 


YGNUS, the Swan, otherwise known as 
the Great Northern Cross, may be seen 
fairly high in the northeast in August. It 
lies on the belt that the Milky Way makes 
across the sky. Cygnus is in the shape of a 
Christian cross, and the bright star at the 
top is Deneb. Some say that Cygnus repre- 
sents Orpheus who played the magic lyre 
and was placed in the sky near his beloved 
instrument. Others say it is the son of the 
sun god who tried to drive his father’s 
chariot across the sky and, not knowing 
how, plunged down to earth and was killed. 
Aquila, the eagle, is also found on the 
Milky Way but more to the south. This 
constellation is generally known to consist 
of three stars in a straight row. The one in 
the middle is Altair, a bright whitish star 
sometimes called the “Arc Light of the Sky.” 
Aquila represents the eagle that brought 
wine to Jupiter when he was hiding in a 
cave at Crete. 

Delphinus, the Dolphin, popularly known 
as Job’s Coffin, is located on the edge of 
the Milky Way to the east of Aquila. There 
is not a very good reason for the dolphin 
to be called Job’s Coffin except that when 
Job died he was in the hands of his enemies 
and was put in an ill-fitting coffin to make 
him more uncomfortable. 

A Greek story goes that Arion, a famous 
poet and musician, was returning by ship to 
Corinth, his home. He had become very 
wealthy by his trade, and the sailors on 
the ship decided to kill him and get his 
money. When out on the deck one time the 
sailors announced their intentions to Arion. 
Arion begged to play one tune on his in- 
strument before his death and was granted 
his wish. The music attracted many dolphins 
who swarmed around the ship. Arion 
jumped over the deck onto the back of one 
of the largest dolphins and the dolphin car- 
ried him to the shore. Later, the sailors 
were duly punished, and the dolphin placed 
in the sky where it can still be seen. 

As in many other 
places, there is a royal 
family in the sky, al- 
though the members 
are not very promi- 
nent among the 
heavenly _ characters. 
Cepheus and Cassio- 
peia, king and queen 
of Ethiopia, had a 
beautiful daughter 
named Andromeda. 
Because the princess 
boasted she was pret- 
tier than the sea 
nymphs, Neptune, 
their god, ordered her 
to be bound to a rock 
and devoured by Cet- 
us, the Whale. 

Just as the whale 
was approaching, Per- 
seus, who had just 
finished slaying the 
gorgon, Medusa, flew 
through the air on his 
winged steed, Pegasus, 
which sprang from 
blood of the 
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MADE THE STUDY OF STARS HER HOBBY 


Medusa when its head was cut off. Seeing 
the fair maiden in distress, Perseus stopped 
to aid her. He told the princess not to look 
at what he was doing. Perseus then turned 
the head of the Medusa to the whale who 
immediately turned to stone. Perseus was 
standing near Andromeda when she looked 
up. Later, Perseus and Andromeda were 
married. 

Cassiopeia, or really Cassiopeia’s Chair, 
may be seen on the opposite side of the Pole 
Star from the Big Dipper. Cassiopeia’s 
Chair is in the shape of a ‘“W,” although it 
is a little irregular. Andromeda, Perseus, 
and Pegasus are all close together; in fact, 
some stars are in two of the constellations. 
Perseus is formed by five stars, four of 
which are in a line, more or less crooked, 
and the fifth is out to the side a little. The 
figure generally known as Pegasus is just a 
square, but there are other dim stars that 
mark the outline a little more distinctly. 
Andromeda is formed by two or three stars 
between the other two constellations. 

Among the surprising sights of the skies 
is the Nebulae of Andromeda. It is especially 
beautiful when seen through a telescope. 
This mass of light is supposed to be some 
jewels of Andromeda piled up near her. 

Another important factor of the star 
world is Draco, the Dragon, guardian of 
the North Pole. Draco is supposed to be the 
dragon who guarded the golden apples in 
the Garden Hesperides. Juno, to whom the 
apples belonged, placed the dragon in the 
sky in return for his services. 

Draco circles around the North Pole and 
between the Dippers. The brightest star 
in its winding body is Thuban. Four thou- 
sand years ago Thuban was the North 
or Pole Star. It was nearer to the true 
pole than the North Star is today. It has 
been stated that in about thirteen thousand 
years, Vega, the brightest star in Lyra, 
the Harp, will mark the North. And in 
eight thousand years after that, Thuban 
will again take its 
place as guide of all 
people and all things! 


I have found the 
study of the stars not 
only intensely inter- 
esting but very help- 
ful with many other 
subjects that we study 
in school. Most of the 
poems we read are 
rich in mythical allu- 
sions. In early his- 
tories we can trace the 
causes of war and ap- 
preciate the result of 
victory or defeat from 
the people's attitude 
of their belief in cer- 
tain legends. The set- 
ting for many a moral 
story may also be 
found among legends. 
Stars and their legends 
even give occasion for 
entertainment. For in- 
stance, Hallowe'en is 
based on the Pleiades. 
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APPARENTLY you liked the May and 

June issues of THE AMERICAN Girt bet- 
ter even than usual, judging from your let- 
ters. In fact, this page will probably sound 
pretty silly this month—as though we were 
doing nothing but pat ourselves on the back, 
but we really can’t help it. Letters of criti- 
cism have been few and far between lately, 
and very mild when they did come. 


THE big winner seemed to be Shingle 
Shack. We have lots of letters about it. 
Belle Cronk of Stevensville, Pennsylvania 
says, ““The stories last month were great. I 
especially enjoyed Shingle Shack. Zillah K. 
MacDonald certainly can think up reasonable 
excuses for the most creepy of happenings. I 
shivered all through the story. It may be a 
little far-fetched but it’s worth it for the 
thrill it gives.’ Virginia Carey of West 
Hartford, Connecticut writes that she 
thinks the best short story in the June is- 
sue was Shingle Shack, and she hopes we'll 
have some more like it. 


ALTHOUGH there have been many fine 
stories in THE AMERICAN GIRL, I must 
say that I liked Shingle Shack the best of 
all this year’s stories,” writes Florette Sack- 
heim of Chicago. “It was so amusing and 
the illustrations were awfully good, too! 
Let's have some more by Zillah MacDon- 
ald.” Betty Louise Rubin of East Liverpool, 
Ohio didn’t think that Shingle Shack turned 
out to be as exciting as it began. Jane Stein 
of Poughkeepsie, New York says she 
thought it was grand. “It was a mystery, 
but not so far-fetched as most of them are,” 
she says. 


ARY FLYNN of Detroit writes, “I 

didn’t care much for Shingle Shack. 
Riding boots on the legs of the table seem- 
ed rather absurd, and even Jane Penhal- 
low's explanation of these spooks seemed 
unnatural.” “Shingle Shack was such fun,” 
writes Sally Dolson of Franklin, Pennsyl- 
vania. “How the author found such an in- 
genious explanation for each mystery is a 
puzzle to me, but more power to her. I hope 
to see more of her stories. I also liked the 
illustrations very much.” Cora Czemba of 
Duluth, Minnesota writes, “I have just re- 
ceived my AMERICAN GIRL for June and 
it’s just the best issue so far. Shingle Shack 
had me on needles and pins until the very 
end. I'll bet I was more nervous than Ann 
Cornish. It was just grand.” 


ENDER scored another hit last month. 
He turned out to be just about as popu- 
lar as Shingle Shack, and that’s saying a lot. 
Jean McFeely of Oak Park, Illinois says she 
liked Bender Smells a Rat better even than 
the other Bender stories. ““The author seems 
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Well, 
of All Things! 


to portray so vividly the dog’s reaction to 
humans,” she says. “The illustrations were 
wonderful, as usual.” On the other hand, 
Margaret Peniwell of Wellington, Kansas 
liked the Bender story in February better 
than the last one. She thinks all the Bender 
stories are especially good, though. Sue Be- 
attie of Cohoes, New York says that the in- 
triguing titles to the Bender stories are 
enough by themselves to interest people. 
“Usually I read the animal stories last,” she 
writes, “because it takes them so long to 
become interesting, but not Bender. He 
jumps right into mischief at the start and 
certainly has a merry time doing it. Honest- 
ly, that dog seems almost human in his abil- 
ity to get into and out of scrapes so easily. 
Do you wonder why I rush through each 
new issue to see if my old friend Bender is 
present?” 


UTH MILLER of Oldwick, New Jer- 

sey says, “I liked Bender Smells a Rat 
so much that I decided to write and tell you, 
I especially admired the illustrations by 
Mrs. Gardner, and consequently I am anx- 
iously waiting for the appearance of the new 
serial, Girl Wanted.” 


ABEL CLELAND'S stories are always 

popular, and The Famous Friend was 
no exception. Evelyn Allen of Baltimore, 
Maryland says she enjoyed the June issue of 
the magazine tremendously. “The Famous 
Friend, Bender Smells a Rat and Shingle 
Shack were my favorite stories,” she says. 
“Decie Merwin’s illustrations for Shingle 
Shack were just right. I can hardly wait 
until July to find out what is going to hap- 
pen in Face West, which is my favorite 
serial story. I like it better than anything I've 
read for ages.” “I have just read The Fa- 
mous Friend,” writes Virginia Kane of 
Rantoul, Illinois, “and it was so good that 
I couldn't help writing to you about it. 
I wish you could publish some more like 
it.” “The Famous Friend was very differ- 
ent from most short stories in subject mat- 
ter,” writes Gladys Huebner of Willmar, 
Minnesota, “and for that reason, highly in- 
teresting.” 


Batt BOLTON of Westport, Connect- 
icut says, “The Famous Friend in the 
June issue was a story I thoroughly enjoyed. 
Mabel Cleland certainly has an ardent ad- 
mirer in me.” Sue Beattie, who wrote about 
Bender, says: “I did enjoy The Famous 
Friend, and the illustrations which just 
seemed to fit in perfectly with the story.” 
“The June issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
was certainly the best yet,”” says Mary Flynn, 
who commented on Bender, too. ‘Mabel 
Cleland’s story ‘takes the cake’ in that issue. 
Clotilde must have been charming, and Nan- 
cy was just too sweet for words. I was so 
glad that she discovered what Babs was re- 
ally like.” Margaret Hooper of Akron, Ohio 
writes, “In the June issue I was especially 
fond of The Famous Friend because it is so 
different from most of the stories, and 
brings out two such distinct types of char- 
acters in Clotilde and Babs. I had no idea, 
until the very end, how it would turn out.” 


SCATTER always has her following, and 

we're still getting letters about Red Head, 
in the May issue. ‘I want to tell you how 
much I enjoyed Red Head,” writes Mary 
Elizabeth Ladd of Burlington, Vermont. “It 
was very amusing. I laughed and laughed 
over Guffin. He was certainly funny.” Anne 
Judelsohn of Philadelphia writes, “I'm a 
new subscriber to the magazine, and I don’t 
see how I ever did without it. I received the 
June issue last week, and read every single 
word at least twice. I'm simply crazy over 
Red Head. It was the most original and fun- 
ny story I ever read. In study our teacher 
got so interested in the story he sat beside 
me and read it, too. Also, he paid you a 
compliment. He said, “That is one of the 
most educational magazines that is publish- 
ed for children in the United States.’ ” 


ULIA WEAVER of Shenandoah, Iowa 

writes, “I have been taking THE AMERI- 
CAN Gir for about a year, and I have al- 
ways found the Scatter stories awfully amus- 
ing. I thought Red Head was different, and 
very interesting. I wish we could have more 
stories about Scatter. They are the first sto- 
ries I read when the postman brings my mag- 
azine around.” And Miriam Hartley of Bat- 
tle Creek, Iowa thinks that Red Head was 
one of the best Scatter stories we've ever 


had! 


you may be interested to know that The 
Send-and-Fotch Book, which Esther 
Greenacre Hall wrote for the April issue of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, was presented in play 
form at the Children’s Day Service of the 
Presbyterian Church in Dobbs Ferry, New 
York in June. It was presented in an effort 
to awaken interest in the under-privileged 
people of the southern mountains. 











There’s Nothing Like a Ship at Sea 


HARRY KEMP 


HERE’S nothing like a ship at sea with all her sails full-spread 
And the ocean thundering backward ’neath her mounting figurehead, 
And the bowsprit plunging starward and then nosing deep again. 


“There’s nothing like a ship at sea,” Sing Ho! Ye sailormen. 


Oh, a little wayside tavern is a jolly thing to know 

Where there’s mugs and waiting tables and an open fire a-glow; 

And it’s good to have a song to sing at work as well as play; 

And it’s pleasant to have memories of boyhood’s yesterday ; 

And they say a tried companion walking down an endless road 

Makes the heavy footfall lighter, shares the burden of the load .. . 
And I see my sweetheart walking with her head held proud and high 
And I wish that I was with her where the bells ring in the sky .. . 


But there’s nothing like a ship at sea with all her sails full-spread 
And the ocean thundering backward ‘neath her mounting figurehead. 
Oh, it’s once you be a sailor you must go to sea again. 


“There’s nothing like a ship at sea,” Sing Ho! Ye sailormen. 


From “Chanteys and Ballads.” Brentano’s, New York, N. Y. 
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HE race committee 

can’t let you sail to 

Bermuda without a 
lifeboat,” Gervan Hoge 
announced flatly when 
he came aboard Halcyon at New London for final inspection 
of her equipment. ‘You'll have to carry one, and no two 
ways about it.” 

Ellen Wakefield’s heart sank at the pronouncement. 

Her father protested. “We didn’t take a lifeboat two 
years ago. And I insist that it’s much safer not to clutter 
up the deck.” 

As chairman of the ocean race committee, Gervan Hoge 
was the court of last resort. His decision was final. 

“If you get even a deflatable rubber raft you can enter. 
But no boat, no race.” 

A coast guard —.. coming down to light on the 
waters of New London harbor, caught her big pontoon on 
the cabin of a motor cruiser. There was a crash, a geyser 
of white foam rose high into the air as the yellow plane 
dove into the water, and then a helmeted head bobbed above 
the twisted wreckage and the pilot clambered up on a float- 
ing wing. 

When the furor of the crash was over and the pilot taken 
ashore to the coastguard training station, Ellen Wakefield, 
her blond bobbed hair blowing across blue, anxious eyes, put 
a question to her father. 

“Does he really mean we can’t go in the race at all?” 

Captain Wakefield nodded. ‘We're out of luck unless 


By CHARLES GEOFFREY MULLER 


I/lustrations by Armstrong Sperry 


| Ellen Sights Gibbs Light 


Charlie Perkins’ rubber boat 
gets here tonight, Ellen.” 

“Ie will come all right, 
won’t it?” 

“Charlie wired saying that 
it was on its way from Baltimore.” Ellen Wakefield’s father 
pretended to be brusque. “Get busy winding that chafing 
gear around the shrouds. You're aboard to work, not to 
ask questions.” 

During the process of covering the woven steel cables that 
held the thirty-seven foot sloop’s towering wooden mast 
and against which the tall Marconi mainsail would chafe 
when the slim, green yacht ran before the wind, Ellen Wake- 
field’s mind was active. Because, after all she had done to 
get herself aboard for this six hundred and sixty mile race 
over the Atlantic Ocean to Bermuda, she was not going to 
stand by idly and have Halcyon declared ineligible—not if 
she could help it! 

For months Ellen had pleaded with her father to take 
her on as crew. She had started almost a year ago to sell 
herself. At first, she had had to listen to her father say coldly 
that he would not even consider taking a girl in a race like 
the ocean run to Bermuda where anything from squalls to 
waterspouts was part of the regular sailing fare. 

“It’s hard enough on good strong men,” he declared 
bluntly. “No high school girl could carry an equal share 
of the work.” 

Ellen smiled at this. “‘No high school girl at all, Dad?” 

Captain Wakefield ran a husky hand through his daugh- 


NO MATTER WHAT THE TWO YACHTS DID, NEITHER COULD WORK OUT A LEAD. BETWEEN THEM THEY WERE HAVING A DING-DONG RACE 

















ter’s blond hair, 
rumplin her 
bobbed locks that 
were the same col- 
or as his own. 
“Well, maybe just 
one.” 

“Then I can go? 
Oh, thanks, Dad!” 

Halcyon's skip- 
per was loud in 
his denial. ‘‘I 
didn’t say you 
could go. I only 
meant that you are 
a pretty good sailor 
for a girl. That's 
different. I haven’t promised you anything at all yet, Ellen.” 

But Ellen was satisfied for the moment, and little by little 
she continued to work on her father during the course of the 
winter. The following spring she talked nothing but the 








HE WAS THE COMMANDER OF “HALCYON” 


Bermuda race, putting forth arguments galore for going as . 


crew. She offered to be cook for the entire voyage, and she 
even threatened to seek a berth on a rival boat. 

“On Bob Harris’ Traveler, perhaps,” she said. And then 
Ellen had pointed out how wise it would be for her to go 
to Bermuda to lay in a stock of English woolens and sweaters 
and a camel's hair coat, all at “the real bargain prices you 
always come back and tell us about, Dad.” 

Finally, when her father remained adamant and Ellen 
had given up all real hope of making the trip, she was 
startled one evening to be told there was a berth for her on 
Halcyon. 

“Charlie Perkins can’t make it,” Captain Wakefield ex- 
plained briefly. ‘““There’s no one else I want to ask. So you 
can come and be the fourth man. But I warn you—you'll 
have to hold up your end or you'll never go anywhere with 
me again.” 

The thrill that swept through Ellen at this news never 
before had been equaled in a life of many exciting hap- 
penings. For to sail the Atlantic Ocean in a small motor- 
less yacht, nearly seven hundred miles across the treacherous 
Gulf Stream to the fair “Bermoothes” of Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, was something to be thrilled over. Out of touch 
with land for four days or more, buffeted by seas and winds, 
a cork tossing among giant waves—that would be Halcyon 
as comfortable passengers on the steady decks of the Mon- 
arch of Bermuda might glimpse the little sloop. 

To have the ocean race committee chairman dash all her 
dreams was too much. There must be some way to get hold 
of a collapsible raft at least, one of those potent things of 
rubber that you blew up with a hand pump and then rowed 
with two oars the size of overgrown toothpicks. 

Winding soft protective flannel around the shrouds, EI- 
len’s eyes fell on the yellow plane from which a motorboat 
was taking odds and ends of wreckage before towing the 
tangled mass ashore. The girl stopped her work abruptly. 
Her blue eyes focused sharply. Then they lighted, and with 
a smile on her face, Ellen went on about her winding, a 
colorful figure in copper-colored sweater and blue dungaree 
trousers. 

That night, after Roger Harrison and Baxter Arnold had 
reported at eleven o'clock that nowhere in the huge fleet 
of racing and spectator craft which filled New London 
harbor was there a spare lifeboat to be had, and when her 
father had come back from town with the news that Charlie 
Perkins’ shipment had not arrived from Baltimore and 
could not possibly get in before too late the next morning 
to do any good, Ellen slipped ashore and hailed a cab. 

At midnight, rowed out to Halcyon by one of the many 
temporary ferrymen weaving through the fleet, Ellen faced 
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an irate father. Completely upset by failure to locate a life- 
boat, by disappointment over not being able to enter the 
race, and by the sudden and unexplained disappearance of 
his daughter, Captain Wakefield was wrathful in his greet- 
ing. 

“What do you mean by running off in the middle of the 
night? Do you—” 

“Pipe down, Dad,” soothed Ellen as the ferryboat made 
fast to the yacht. “I’ve got a rubber raft!” 

Three voices—one from the deck and the others from 
the cabin where stocky Baxter Arnold and tall Roger Har- 
rison were — to be asleep—rose simultaneously 
through the dark. 

“What!” 

Ellen’s face was wreathed in smiles. 

“I saw the wreckers take from the plane that crashed a 
bag that looked as though it might hold a rubber raft. So 
I went up to the coast guard station and asked the pilot 
to lend it to us because we need it now more than he does.” 

The male members of Halcyon's crew guffawed loudly 
at this piece of sheer nerve. 

“The pilot insisted it was part of the Coast Guard’s job 
to help yachtsmen.” Ellen grinned. ‘So I signed a receipt 
to return the raft, and here it is.” 

““Eagle-Eye Ellen,” Roger Harrison shouted as he kissed 
the girl on the lips with a resounding smack. ‘She spotted 
the raft inside a bag, and now we’re off for Bermuda. Yeah, 
Eagle-Eye! May she see Bermuda before anyone else in the 
fleet.” 

Next morning, one of forty craft that ranged from the 
little cutter Traveler to huge schooners that gave the little 
yachts a large handicap time allowance, Halcyon went over 
the line at Sarah’s Ledge and headed for Montauk Point well 
up among the leaders. Directly astern was Traveler, which 
took a four-minute handicap from Halcyon, and Ellen could 
see young Bob Harris at her tiller. 

The youth waved a lean, well-tanned arm in greeting. 
“We'll tell the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club officials that 
you started,” he shouted. 

Ellen called back gaily. “Better keep following us, and 
be sure to find the Islands.” 

For the major part of three days Bob Harris had con- 
tinued to wave that lean arm of his in greeting. For no 
matter what each of the two yachts did, neither could work 
out a lead. First one was a mile ahead, then a mile astern, 
but always a few hours again would find them almost abreast. 
It had become a game, this working out a little ahead and 
then dropping back only to catch up once more. With no 
other boats in the fleet in sight, there was no way of know- 
ing whether Halcyon and Traveler were ahead or behind. 
They only knew that between them they were having a ding- 
dong race. 

“We've simply got to beat Bob Harris,” Ellen declared, 
her tanned face showing no signs of fatigue from the 
grueling four- 
hours-on and four- 
hours-off schedule 
that made the crew 
snatch its quota of 
sleep between in- 
terruptions of 
meals and squalls. 
“We've just got to 
beat him!” 

It had been an 
otherwise overcast 
day, and Captain 
Wakefield and the 
male members of 
the crew were glad 
to joke about their 
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young shipmate’s 
overwhelming de- 
sire to outsail Bob 
Harris. The slim 
girl refused to 
have her enthusi- 
asm dampened, 
however. Neither 
did she want to 
leave the deck 
when her morn- 
ing watch was up. 
“Te looks like a 
storm,” she said. 

“Captain’s or- 
ders. Go below 
and snatch a few 
hours’ sleep,” 
commanded her 
father, and reluc- 
tantly Ellen had 
gone down into 
the cabin to throw 
herself into her 
upper bunk. 

Then the hur- 
ricane hit. 

Ellen waked 
with her heart 
thumping madly. 
Loud shouts made 
their way down 
into the yacht’s 
cabin, and the 
pounding of hur- 
ried feet on the 
deck overhead 
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waist was a life- 
line which Ellen 
could see was 
made fast to a 
ring near where 
she stood. 

Roger Harrison 


Yy was tying a line 
pV 4 j around his waist, 
h 7 Y Yj oo. “Better give 

Yy us a hand, Bax. 

Quick! Let Ellen 
take the stick.” 
His low voice 
held a note that 
alarmed the girl. 
The man at the 
tiller nodded, and 
the sou’ wester hat 
that made him 
look like a New- 
foundland fisher- 
man was nearly 


ped off his 
a 


Ellen _ slipped 
into position next 
to the man in the 
sou’wester. Her 
strong, tanned 
hands took hold 
of the heavy tiller, 
and — gradually 
Baxter Roberts let 
go his hold. The 
strain on the girl’s 
arms was terrific. 


jj/' e, 


brought the sleepy “I—can—hold 
girl a realization —her,’’ she 
that something HER BODY GREW TENSE, HER GLASSES FASTENED ON ONE SPOT WHERE SKY MET WATER  grunted. 

unusual was hap- The thirty- 


pening. Then she found that a pair of heavy shoes in the 
little hammock strung along the cabin side to hold her 
clothes was digging into the small of her back. Halcyon 
was heeled over to her very cabin top! 

Roger Harrison's tall form had been rolled out of the 
windward bunk. 

“Better get up on deck, Ellen,” he called excitedly, “if 
you want to see a real dusting. It’s blowing a hurricane.” 

Without another word, the lanky man made his way up 
the ladder to the deck, and Ellen, throwing only an oilskin 
jacket over the bathing suit in which she had flung herself 
down for her nap, slipped up the mahogany ladder after 
him. A blast of wind and water struck her bobbed head and 
she instinctively closed her eyes and faced away from the 
terrific storm. Under her bare feet, the deck was cold and 
wet, 

“Can you hold her as she is?” the girl heard her father 
call back to the man at the tiller. 

There was a muffled “yes” from where Baxter Roberts, 
clinging to the oak stick, guided the little sloop as she 
scurried pell-mell before the gale. Ellen relayed the word, 
and then she realized for the first time that her father was 
struggling to take in the jib. With only that little sail still 
standing, the yacht was driving faster than the girl ever 
before had seen it go even with the giant spinnaker. 

Captain Wakefield, his curly blond hair blown straight 
out from his head and his ancient bathing suit soaked with 
the spindrift that the wind whipped off the surface of the 
Atlantic Ocean, was trying valiantly to keep his balance 
on the slippery bow while he doused the jib. Around his 


seven-foot sloop was fairly flying, and Ellen, for all her 
concentration on the job of steering, could not keep from 
thinking that if the yacht only could maintain this terrific 
speed Halcyon would reach Bermuda far ahead of the fleet. 
Heeled over so that green water rushed along the deck like 
a river racing through a sluice, Halcyon was ‘“‘making knots.” 

In the bow, three straining men clung with one hand to 
anything they could find for support. With the other, each 
was pulling on the sail that had to come down or be blown 
to shreds. In spite of their exertion, the trio shivered in the 
cold blasts of hail that beat down on them, and Ellen, where 
she sat at the tiller, was goose-flesh all over her bare legs. 
Her skin was more blue than tan. But she held grimly on 
to the stick and the yacht galloped before the driving wind. 

Then the sail was finally in, and gradually Halcyon heeled 
less and less. Ellen now had a chance really to see how the 
ocean was kicking up. For until this time she had only been 
able to catch a bare glimpse of the fury that surrounded her. 

The little green yacht was in a world that extended for 
only a few yards. In this circumscribed universe was a 
twilight like that of late afternoon. And the raging wind 
that had flattened down the seas was whipping the tops 
off waves and sweeping the spindrift almost parallel with the 
surface of the water so that it seemed like a blinding hail- 
storm. The strongest gale Ellen ever had seen was a zephyr 
compared to this blow. 

“T'll take the stick, now that we’re running under a bare 
pole and stay up until we get through the worst of this,” 
said Captain Wakefield. “The rest of you get below and dry 
out. Nothing to worry about.”” He (Continued on page 32) 








THE TRIPPERS EXAMINE ROCK FORMATIONS AT CREMATION CAVE 


Oh, it’s clop, clop, clop, clop! 

Out on the trail again! 

High on the mountain lies the glint of the sun. 
And it’s clop, clop, clop, clop! 

Out on the trail again! 

The world lies before us and the day's just begun. 


hills of the Guadelupe Mountains of New Mexico. It is 

barely four o’clock when the first pale thread shows 
above the juniper-starred 
slopes, and by half after 
the hour Orion and the 
Pleiades gleam wanly in 
the warm, pearl light 
which lies on the land 
like a tender dew for 
that still and breathless 
moment when night is 
over but day has not yet 
come. 

The gray lifts a trifle 
and reveals a cluster of 
blanket-wrapped, mo- 
tionless forms. The 
Camp Mary White pack- 
trippers are sleeping. 
Surrounding them is the 
miscellaneous impedi- 
menta of travel—limp- 
looking duffle bags, 
high-laced boots 


I: AUGUST the sun comes early to the wide, rolling 


sprawled in attitudes of 





Those Gay 


By ANN 


abandon, battered suitcases and wide, 
mud-spattered hats. Canteens hung from 
one low juniper sway gently in the early 
morning breeze and a small pocket mirror, dangling upon 
the prickly thumb of a cholla cactus, makes one feel certain 
that there is no scene so completely pastoral that it cannot 
be transformed by those invincible homemakers, the Girl 
Scouts, into a temporary boudoir. 

Everything is still. Then over the plains, comes the loud, 
clear call which is the beginning of every day on the trail, 
“Roll out, cowboys!”’ And there is a stirring and moving be- 
neath every roll of blankets, for that is the voice of Daddy 
White, chief guiding spirit of the outfit, completely beloved 
and eagerly, humbly obeyed. A scramble ensues. Pajamaed 
forms stagger sleepily from the bed rolls, wash hastily in 
the precious contents of a half empty canteen and don 
riding apparel with almost incredible speed. Then comes 
the voice across the plain again, “Come and get it!” it 
cries, “‘or we'll throw it away!” which is the old, old call 
to chuck which has been ringing across the ranges of the 
Southwest for more than fifty years. Down the rocky slopes 
and across the rough stubble the pack-trippers fly, buckling 
belts and knotting neckties as they go, to snatch tin plates 
from the back of the chuck wagon and hover hungrily over 
the huge iron cook pots at the blistering fire, from which 
issue the delectable odors of bacon and hominy and scram- 
bled eggs. 

Breakfast is hastily dispatched, bedding rolled, tied and 
thrown into the chuck wagon, and the serious business of 
the day, catching the horses, attended to. The sure-footed 
little cow ponies have been hobbled—a curious arrangement 
of twisted rope around the horse’s forefeet—and turned out 
to graze, and even with this impediment have wandered 
far and have to be driven back by an experienced cowboy. 
Each rider approaches her horse with his bridle craftily hid- 
den behind her back and begins the merry game of cajoling 
which results in the sudden clapping of the bridle over 
the astonished noses of the unsuspecting steeds and their 
consequent docile agreement to the further indignity of 
the heavy stock saddle. Saddle bags are made firm. The 
emergency rations for the day, one orange and a small 
can of tomato juice, are rolled in the slicker which is tied 
snugly at the back of the saddle. Stirrups are adjusted, straps 





THIS WATER HOLE, “WOOD'S TANK,” IS REACHED AFTER A HARD DAY'S RIDING THROUGH THE HILLS 


















Caballeros 


ROOS 


tightened, broad hats pulled down over 
hopelessly sunburned noses. The chuck 
wagon, stuffed to capacity beneath its can- 
vas-covered hoops, lurches forward, pulled over the bumps 
and gullies by four straining mules. The riders lift the reins, 
flick the horses’ sides lightly with slender switches of mes- 
quite and the horses start forward with the fresh, light 
gait of a new day. The caballeros are riding forth again into 
the sunlight, into the blue and gold, into the morning! 

The pack trip is an annual feature of Camp Mary White 
located in the Lincoln National Forest in the Sacramento 
Mountains of southeastern New Mexico. The idea was born 
in the mind of Mr. Elza White, father of a Girl Scout 
leader and staunch friend of all young people. A cattleman 
himself for many years, the wide mountain ranges of the 
Southwest were beloved and familiar. For some years he 
had watched the Girl Scouts of his state camp happily 
and comfortably on a beautiful mountain site which his 
interest and generosity had made possible to them, and in 
his own words, he ‘wished those girls could get a taste of 
real camping, like the cow outfits used to do.” The thought 
put into words, bloomed into an idea, and the idea, after 
having been subjected to the test of time and the opinions 
of many people, finally burgeoned into a plan. There would 
be a pack trip of about a week, starting from Camp Mary 
White and utilizing the horses and saddles and other equip- 
ment available there. The trail would go in a southeastern 
arc over the Sacramentos and Guadalupes and the objective 
would be the site of nature’s incredible gesture of gigantic 
grandeur, the Carlsbad Caverns. The trip would be led by 
Mr. Elza White himself, “Daddy White” to hundreds of 
devoted Girl Scouts, and accompanying the riders would 
be the selfsame chuck wagon from which the White cow 
outfits had been fed on the ranges thirty years before. 

Because it was frankly an experiment, the trip was to be 
limited to experienced riders and campers over eighteen 
years of age, and because part of the enjoyment of such an 
adventure lies in its informal intimacy, the number was to 
be limited to a dozen girls, with a cook and cowboy beside 
Mr. White, the Chief. 

And so early one morning in August, 1930, the first pack 
trip caravan started out through the silent, pine-darkened 
canyons of Camp Mary White with a dozen riders. They 





THE CHUCK WAGON IS BEING PULLED OVER GUADELUPE, ONE OF THE STIFFEST HILLS IN THE RANGE 
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THE PACK-TRIPPERS STOP TO VIEW THE BAKER PEN CANYON 


were gay and intrepid, those eager pioneers, not quite 
sure what sort of untoward adventures to expect on this 
trek across a wilderness which had not been trod by women 
since the days of the Forty Niners. But they were campers, 
trained to make themselves comfortable with a minimum of 
equipment, and to meet the daily adventures, no matter how 
unexpected they might be, with good spirit and a merry 
heart. 

They were scouts, too, in that their eyes had learned to 
watch for and appreciate the ever changing panorama of 
beauty which daily met 
their gaze. There were 
the steep, shady trails 
through the mountains 
down which the horses 
picked their careful 
steps. There was the 
sudden astonishment of 
a sunny slope clad in a 
veritable Persian carpet 
of wildflowers of a hun- 
dred shades of sapphire 
and scarlet and purple 
and gold. There were 
the long, sunny silent 
days of crossing plains 
and rolling, cactus- 
studded hills under a 
wide, bland sky of sting- 
ing blue, flecked with 
thick, puffy clouds like 
clumps of ruffled cream. 
(Continued on page 34) 











A Nose 
for News 


at the typewriter and inserted a piece of 
yellow copy paper. But her heart kept 
time to the clatter all around her in the busy 
city room of the Phillipston Evening Transcript. 

“You're really a reporter now, Kay Clark,” 
she told herself. ““You’re about to write your 
first assignment for a newspaper!” 

Over at the city desk Uncle Rod lifted one of 
his three telephones and snapped out a crisp 
“Hello” —almost in the manner of those hard- 
boiled editors one saw in the movies. On the 
job, he seemed quite different from the mild- 
mannered person who played chess with Dad 
and always remembered to send her candy on 
birthdays. 

Uncle Rod had been a dear to give her a trial 
at newspaper work this summer. He knew how 
much she wanted to take a journalism course 
when she entered college next fall. Dad and Mother were 
holding out for the straight college course. “But just make 
good this summer and we'll convince ’em,” Uncle Rod had 
predicted with a wink. 

She would show him that she really could write. Of 
course, she’d done lots of stories and poetry for the Crimson 
and Black, but a high school magazine didn’t count so much. 
Now she could do a story about something real. 

“Dash down to the Garden Club meeting and write me 
half a column on it,” Uncle Rod had said. Well, nothing 
much had happened at the meeting. But she'd try to write 
it so it would sound interesting. Surely gardens ought not 
to be a dull topic, if one had imagination. 

When Kay had a fresh sheet of paper in front of her, it 
seldom took her long to get an inspiration. She started to 
tap away blithely, “Larkspur and scarlet peonies and shy, 
white alyssum—all these are blooming in gardens of Phil- 
e pooen this season. And on summer evenings a profusion 
of roses scent the air as twilight steals down Glendenning 
Street.” 

It was a real inspiration! Hastily she slid another piece 
of paper into the machine, and filled it. Then, as an after- 
thought, she inserted a third sheet and finished the story as 
follows: ‘““The club’s endeavors to beautify the station 
grounds have resulted in a much pleasanter outlook for 
visitors passing through our city. Officers for the coming 
season were elected.” 

Still flushed with creative pride, Kay took the story over 
to Uncle Rod’s desk. He turned from one of the inevitable 
telephones. His jaw looked grim. “Well, Kay,” he said 
finally, ‘‘as an essay, this is very pretty. But for a newspaper, 
it’s terrible. You may have covered a garden club meeting, 
but we'll have to dispense with the floral decorations.” 

Crumpling up the first two sheets, he flung them into the 
wastebasket. ‘This is all I can use,” he said, pointing to the 
third sheet. ‘““Who was elected?” 

“Oh, do you want their names? I have them some- 
where—” Kay’s voice was small, because her throat felt 
so tight. She wasn’t used to being rebuked so sharply. 
“Do I want their names? What do you think sells papers? 


K« tried to look calm as she sat down 
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I also want the names of any prominent people who were 
present. And, by the way, that about the station grounds 
sounds like your own opinion. You were not supposed to 
write an editorial.” 

“Mrs. H. G. Higginbotham said that.” 

“Great Caesar! How could any girl be raised in Phillips- 
ton and not know Mrs. Higginbotham is our social oracle? 
Anything she says or does is news.” 

“I—I ought to know it,” Kay ventured weakly. 

“Then if you know what a quote mark is, stick some 
around that first sentence and say ‘Mrs. Horace G. Higgin- 
botham declared this morning at the meeting of the Gar- 
den Club.’ Add those names and have the story back here 
in five minutes. We go to press soon.” 

“And so I had exactly three lines and a string of names 
in print for my first assignment,” Kay told Anne ruefully a 
few nights later when their crowd met at Sally’s house to 
dance. 

“Just the same, you’re launched on your career as a news- 
paper woman and I stand in awe of you,” Anne said. “If 
you're reporting tonight’s swanky function, please tell my 
public that I looked charming in a diaphanous creation of 
peach chiffon.” 

“All right, Anne. If I were society editor, I’d say your 
dress ‘breathed Paris in every line.’ But it’ll be many a day 
before I can write a story that won’t get the blue pencil in 
practically every line.” 

“Why, Kay, you used to write swell stuff in English B! 
If I could write like you, I'd be happy. You got good marks.” 

































“LET ME SEE YOUR NOSE, KAY,’ UNCLE ROD DEMANDED SURPRIS- 
INGLY. “MY NOSE? WHAT FOR?” BUT SHE TURNED A NEAT PROFILE 


“That's just the trouble, Anne. My first lesson is to make 
my stuff stop sounding like an English B theme. I’m learn- 
ing. But every day I seem to pull some new boner. Yesterday 
I spelled Professor Smythe’s wife’s name just plain ‘Smith.’ 
Uncle Rod was furious. He says she may cancel her sub- 
scription.” 

“Just for a little thing like that?” 

Kay nodded. “Oh, Anne, you’ve no idea how important 
names are—and motions made at meetings—and anything 
in the world Mrs. H. G. Higginbotham says, and—” 

“Don’t you people eat?” It was Billy Bates, looking un- 
usually neat in white flannels. “Sally sent me to round you 
up for the refreshments.” 

Over the salad and ice cream, they all talked about the fun 
they'd have at the lake when the crowd went up next week. 
It would be the first time in four years Kay hadn’t gone 
along too. 

“We're going to miss you at the lake, Kay,” Billy said 
later, as they strolled under the gay lanterns on the veranda. 
“Nobody can help get up a show the way you do. And we 
need you at the diving contest, and the parties—well, we 
need you just on general principles.” 

“Thanks, Billy, I'll miss you all, too. This being a work- 
ing woman isn’t all it’s cracked up to be.” 

“Yes, but you’re a reporter. That ought to be exciting 
enough.” 

“Billy, confess! You’ve been reading Perils of Our Girl 
Reporters or something like that. I’m just certain you have.” 

Billy grinned. “I had an idea girl reporters got shanghaied 
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on boats and kidnaped because they knew too much, and that 
they went everywhere from night clubs to the morgue. 
There goes the music again. Shall we go in to dance?” 

“Rather! This will be the last party for me this summer.” 


One scorching day in August, Kay thought about “perils 
of our girl reporters” and smiled to herself. She sat in a 
meeting of the medical society, reporting a very dull speech 
by Dr. Brown. Less and less Uncle Rod's blue pencil had 
slashed into her stories. Lately most of them had been 
printed as she had submitted them. She was proud of that. 
But this morning was stifling, and she couldn't help her 
thoughts wandering to the lake where the 
crowd was hiking in green woods and 
splashing in cool water. 

On the street she ran into Billy himself. 
He was down just for the day to get some 
supplies, he explained. “Let's go in and 
have a drink, Kay. Whew, it’s hot as 
Sahara down here!” he puffed, leading 
her to a drug store. 

“Chocolate soda,” ordered Kay. “Um- 
m-m, this is heavenly. Speaking of Sahara, 
I've just come out of the hottest and dryest 
meeting ever held in Phillipston. That's 
all I ever get sent to—meetings. But hurry, 
Billy, and tell me all! I’m dying to hear 
the news. Did Sally get her canoe?” 

She had, it seemed. And Chuck James 
had christened it Fido. Anne was learning 
to play the banjo and they'd organized an orchestra of 
sorts. Long after the sodas had disappeared, Kay was asking 
eager questions. 

Suddenly she gave a start. From the open door of a tele- 
phone booth came a familiar voice. It was Pat Wilson, star 
reporter of the Transcript. “Main 1000,” he demanded. 
“Hello, give me the city desk.. Wilson, take a line. Ready? 
Quote despite the allegations from the Fifth Ward comma 
I shall stand firm in demanding a thorough investigation of 
our garbage disposal system end of quote declared Com- 
missioner Thomas O’Brien in an exclusive interview with 
the Transcript this morning. Got that? O. K. You have the 
rest.” 

When he came out of the booth, Kay was on her feet. 
“Mr. Wilson, Mr. Bates. Oh, Pat, at the medical society 
meeting Dr. Brown said something about the incinerator. 
I've got it here—” 

Pat glanced at her notes and whistled. “Whew! He says 
the whole system is a back number. Just what I wanted!” 
Then his face fell. “Was anyone from the Star there?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes,” Kay said. 

“Then the Star has it on the press long ago.” He handed 
back her notes. ‘““That’s out. Be stale by tomorrow. The 
deadline was ten minutes ago, Kay. They'd been leaving just 
four lines open for me. Everything else is locked by now.” 
He lit a cigarette and sauntered out. 

“Billy, this is the worst yet," Kay moaned. “I thought 
I'd done every fool thing possible on a newspaper. But this 
is the first time I’ve ever missed the final edition.” 

As she crept back into the office, Kay tried to look small. 
But Uncle Rod raised one eyebrow and greeted her with 
“Hello, there, stranger.” 

“Uncle Rod, I’m sorry I didn’t come through on that 
assignment.” 

“T waited as long as I could for it. You must think we’re 
running a weekly. Unfortunately, Kay, we get out a paper 
each day, Maybe you've forgotten that. You'd better not.” 
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Kay smiled feebly. “The worst of it was, Dr. Brown said 
something Pat could have used in his incinerator story. But 
I didn’t know garbage is news.” 

“It’s your business to know,”” Uncle Rod remarked coolly. 
“Team work on a paper is rather important. You ought to 
follow every line of Wilson's stuff.” 

“I’m awfully sorry. But I met a boy from the lake and 
we stopped to have a soda and the time simply flew.” 

“Your job is to write about pink teas, not to throw them 
just as we go to press,” was his withering comment. 

Kay squared her shoulders and took the plunge. ‘‘Tell me, 
Uncle Rod. If I weren’t your niece, wouldn’t you have fired 
me long ago?” 

“Perhaps. I’ve met worse cubs than you in my time, but 
not much worse.” 

“Do you want me to quit?” 

“O. K. We can get someone. I thought you'd be wanting 
to run along to the lake and have a little vacation before 
you go after that A. B.—without benefit of journalism. 
Well, you’re right, Kay. Newspaper life is no bed of roses. 
I'd quit myself if I could. But something seems to tell me 
I can’t help it.” 

Kay looked around the office. Now that the paper was 
on the streets, things were unbelievably calm. The tele- 
phones had stopped jangling and only one typewriter clat- 
tered, as a feature writer tapped out tomorrow's story. Over 
in the corner the teletype shifted and wrote a new line, 
bringing its ceaseless message of happenings all over the 
world. 

“You can’t fire me so easily, sir,” she said. ‘Send me to 
no more meetings, if you like. But I'll stay here to answer 
one of your three telephones. Something seems to tell me 
I can’t help it.” 

So Kay stayed, and continued to go to mectings. “Cheer 
up, girl,” Pat Wilson told her. ““When I started, I covered 
hospitals until I could smell anzs- 
thetic in my dreams. But look at me 
now, an authority on the burning 
question of the day!” And he point- 
ed to the latest incinerator story, 
signed, “By J. Patrick Wilson.” 

One August morning no one on 
the Transcript staff 
needed to be in- 
formed as to just 
what the assignment 
would be for Mr. J. 
Patrick Wilson. He 
blew in bright and 
early with his hair 
rumpled and a wild 
light in his eye. Since midnight, 
when Mrs. H. G. Higginbot- 
ham had reported to the police 
that both her French maid and 
one of her $200,000 pearl ear- 
rings were missing, he had been 
playing detective. 

“What a break!” he groaned. 
“Here I was first on the scene, 
but she gets robbed in the eve- 
ning and the morning sheets 
steal the thunder. But wait un- 
til tonight. I’m following a pri- 
vate little clue all my own.” 

“Why just one pearl earring? That’s the mystery,” an- 
other reporter suggested. ‘It bears investigating, I think.” 

“Easier to dispose of one,” Pat countered. “The girl's 
clever. She'll just dig it out of the setting. Two perfectly 
matched pearls as valuable as that would arouse suspicion at 
once. She can get enough from one to make it worth while.” 
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Kay’s assignment was a woman’s club meeting at the 
hotel where Mrs. Higginbotham was scheduled to give a 
talk on disarmament. Probably she would default after 
last night’s excitement, Kay reflected. But entering the 
lobby, she caught a glimpse of Mrs. Higginbotham and 
her friend, Mrs. Carrington, going into the ladies’ lounge. 
Kay followed them at a discreet distance and took a seat on 
the other side of the screen. 

‘Marcia, you’re wonderful to be here,” came the low, sym- 
pathetic tones of Mrs. Carrington. “After that shock of last 
evening, we could hardly expect you to give your address.” 

‘‘My dear, I never let anything interfere with club meet- 
ings. But I must admit that I am a little shaky. It’s because 
I trusted that girl. She was a treasure, Emma—no one ever 
did my hair so well. I am glad I shall not have to remove my 
hat for the meeting. And the worst of it, my dear, is that 
tonight is my thirtieth wedding anniversary.” 

“My dear Marcia, congratulations!” 

“Don’t congratulate me, Emma. Today of all days! You 
know, Horace bought me those earrings at Tiffany’s for our 
twenty-fifth anniversary. He will expect me to wear them to- 
night; we have tickets for the theater.” 

“Then your husband doesn’t know?” 

“No. You see, Horace is at the Waldorf. He just ran 
into New York yesterday on business, but will return to- 
night. I haven’t wired or telephoned him—I thought I 
wouldn’t worry him now. He will know soon enough. So 
many times, Emma, Horace has told me how careless I am 
with my jewelry. If I had left those earrings in the safe, 
this could not have happened. But I had left them in my 
bureau drawer again,” she finished in distress. 

“Don’t worry, Marcia, it will be all right, I know,” her 
friend soothed. “Come, my dear, let’s go out now. I believe 
it is time we were on the platform.” 

Kay did not follow them into the meeting. She was 
thinking hard. Anniversary, New York, 
one earring, Tiffany’s—a light began to 
dawn on her. It’s just a hunch, she 
thought, just a wild guess. But it won’t 
hurt to try. She walked into the lobby. 
“Get me long distance—the Waldorf Ho- 


‘er. tel in New York,” she asked the operator. 


“That will be 
two dollars and 
thirty cents, Miss.” 

Luckily, Kay had 
just two dollars and 
thirty-five cents in 
her purse. She wait- 
ed in the booth for 
what seemed to be 
ages. Probably Mrs. 
Higginbotham had 
already begun her 
talk and she would be missing something. Probably her guess 
—her hunch about the missing earring—was wrong after all. 

Mr. Horace G. Higginbotham was checking out of the 
Waldorf when they told him that the PhAillipston Transcript 
was calling him on long distance. A few minutes later Kay 
hung up with a triumphant grin. Immediately her last nickel 
tinkled into the coin box. ‘““Main 1000,” she said. “Is Mr. 
Wilson there? Pat, this is Kay Clark. What word on the 
Higginbotham case?” 

“Plenty,” he growled. “The maid eloped with somebody’s 
chauffeur. They've been found and searched. Nothing 
doing; she’s cleared. I’ve got to find another clue—” 

“Then here’s your clue, Pat. Take a line. Are you ready?” 
Imitating his own best reportorial drone, she began, “In 
an exclusive interview by telephone with the Transcript 
this morning comma Mr. Horace G. Higginbotham at the 
Waldorf Hotel in New York (Continued on page 34) 
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“Queen of Clubs” 


NE day last 
() September a 
twenty -year- 


old girl, Helen Hicks, 
thrilled the golf 
world when she 


flashed into the na- 
tional golf cham- 
Pionship, on the 
course of The Coun- 
try Club of Buffalo, 
before an enthusias- 
tic audience of five 
thousand people. 
Those were breath- 
taking moments when the new champion cudgeled out two 
great golfers of the United States and Great Britain, Glenna 
Collett Vare and Enid Wilson, and won her crown. Only 
superb golf and a courageous heart could have done it, and 
Helen Hicks has both. 

Almost as exciting as winning the championship was the 
matter of selecting a sporty roadster, which came as a re- 
ward from her father. There was just one positive requisite 
for this car—it must have a convenient compartment for 
golf bags. Five years ago Helen Hicks’ father promised her 
a car when she won the national championship and, whether 
he expected to have to pay his forfeit so soon or not, he is 
not a person to back down on a promise and so he promptly 
bought the car for his daughter. 

Recently I visited the home of Miss Hicks, at Hewlett, 
Long Island, to talk with her about her own career and about 
golf as a game for girls. She was resting 
in her room when I arrived, but fortu- 
nately is not one of those temperamental 





H1ERE IS THE FAMOUS INTERLOCKING GRIP 


By ANNA COYLE 


stars whose rest cannot be interrupted, so I was given a nice 
friendly welcome by her mother and shown right up to her 
cheerful rose, blue and gray room. 

There were books—good books—in evidence to hint that 
the golf champion is also fond of reading. There is no 
vanity about her. She chose to hang in her room the orig- 
inal drawing of an amusing cartoon of herself, drawn for 
the sports page of a newspaper, rather than the studio pho- 
tographs which were finer likenesses. She has self-confi- 
dence, not the boastful kind, but the inner assurance that 
makes her feel that she can do things, and then prove it by 
her achievements. She is gifted with an engaging good 
humor and loves all kinds of sports, such as tennis, swim- 
ming, hunting, archery, and horseback riding—the very 
things so many Girl Scouts love, too. 

Of the sturdy, athletic type, she has powerful shoulders 
that put distance into her strokes. She can hit a ball over 
two hundred and sixty yards, and those of you who play 
golf know what that means. She is five feet six inches tall, 
and weighs about one hundred and forty-five pounds. When 
practicing for a tournament she plays from eighteen to 
thirty-six holes a day, takes good care of her health and goes 
to bed before ten o'clock every night. 

“At what age should girls begin to play golf?” was the 
first question that I asked Miss Hicks. 

“Just as soon as they are interested—at eight, ten, or 
twelve years of age,” she replied. “The younger they are 
the more natural their game will be. The way I happened 
to start to play was that Dad wasn’t well and the doctor 
advised him to play golf, so I followed him around the 
course. When I was thirteen Dad gave me my first set of 
clubs. My brother and Dad were good 
golfers and I played with them. It was 
good experience, (Continued on page 36) 
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HELEN HICKS SHOWS THREE IMPORTANT POSITIONS—ADDRESSING THE BALL, THE TOP OF THE BACKSWING, AND THE FOLLOW THROUGH 
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O ANN faced 
J Benny Little, 

who was swing- 
ing his bat slowly, 
and threw the ball. 
Benny Little struck 
at the ball but it 
whizzed past him. 
and thudded into 
Wicky Wickham’s 
hands. 

“Strike three! 
Batter out!” cried 
the umpire, and 
Benny Little threw 
down his bat in dis- 
gust and walked 
away. Joe Bates, an- 
other of the Camp 
Mondega boys, 
walked up to the 
plate and faced Jo 
Ann, and Wicky 
Wickham crouched 
down in the approved catcher’s position be- 
hind the plate. As Jo Ann made ready to 
throw the ball, Effie, one of the smaller 
of the Camp Minnedawa girls, came running. 

“Jo Ann! Jo Ann!” she cried. She was 
greatly excited and Jo Ann turned to the umpire for per- 
mission to see what the eager child wanted to tell her. 

“Time out,” said the umpire and Jo Ann walked to 
the edge of the diamond. 

“What's the matter, Effie?” Jo Ann asked. 

‘““Why—why—” gasped the small Effie, “the museum 
is robbed. There isn’t a thing left in it. Everything is gone.” 

Instinctively Jo Ann looked at red-headed Tommy 
Bassick who had for so long been the pest of her life, 
for this was just the sort of trick he would play on 
Camp Minnedawa. But he was already coming toward her, 
running across the diamond from the Camp Mondega 
bench, casting aside his favorite bat as he came. Others 
were coming, too, but Tommy reached Jo Ann first, and 
he thrust out a fist and touched Jo Ann’s hand. 

“Knuckle to knuckle and hand to hand,” he said. ‘One 
for all, together we stand,” and he added hastily, ‘Play 
ball, Jo Ann.” 

“Knuckle to knuckle,” Jo Ann answered, looking him 
in the eye for an instant, and then she spoke to the 
others who were now crowding around her and Effie. “It’s 
our museum,” she said. “It has been looted. I'll attend 
to that later. Play ball now.” 

“But, Jo Ann,” said Bumpy—who was Miss Bumpus, 
the director of Camp Minnedawa—"hadn’t you better go 
and see what damage has been done?” 

Again Jo Ann looked at Tommy Bassick but Tommy was 
standing by Ted Spence. The two boys had their doubled 
fists together and Tommy shook his head ever so slightly. 
Only for an instant did Jo Ann hesitate. 

“If the things are gone, they’re gone, Miss Bumpus,” 
Jo Ann said. “Won't it do if I see about it after the meet 
is over?” 

“Yes,” Miss Bumpus agreed. “I'll go down and see 
what has been done.” 

She called Miss Franz, leaving Miss Cooper in charge. 
“Undoubtedly one of the tricks of the Camp Mondega 
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Jo Ann’s Musketeers 









; BENNY LITTLE STRUCK AT THE BALL, BUT IT 
WHIZZED PAST HIM INTO WICKY WICKHAM’S HANDS 


boys,” said Miss Franz. ‘‘The little wretches don’t forget 
the tricks Jo Ann played against them last year, and 
they probably know you made her curator of the museum 
this year.”” Jo Ann was already in the pitcher’s box and 
the umpire called out “Play ball!’ and the game went 
on. 

For over a month Jo Ann and Wicky Wickham had 
been practicing as pitcher and catcher, getting ready for 
the annual Field Day meet between Mondega and Minne- 
dawa, the two camps that were almost side by side on 
Lake Lomas. Jo Ann, who captained the Minnedawa nine, 
was proud of her team, but a ball game depends on the 
pitcher, and Minnedawa had no adequate substitute for 
Jo Ann. Jo Ann was Minnedawa’s only hope of beating 
Mondega. As she faced Joe Bates now she noticed he 
was a left-handed batter and she pitched the ball accord- 
ingly. 

“Strike one!” called the umpire as Joe Bates swung 
at the ball and missed. Joe Bates scowled. It was mortify- 
ing to have a girl pitch balls he could not hit. He reached 
for the next one and banged it straight into Jo Ann’s 
hands. She tossed it to the first base. 

“Batter out!” called the umpire. “Who's up next? Bat- 
ter up, Mondega.” 

Tommy Bassick was the next man up and he went out 
on a fly to third base. No runs yet for Mondega, and now 
it was Minnedawa’s turn at bat. Jo Ann walked to the 
plate and Tommy Bassick went to the “ey box. He 
threw his best trick ball but Jo Ann’s bat found it and 
sent it ripping along the ground, and she slid for first 
base and reached it. She stole second, made third on a 
fumble of Joe Bates’, and came home when Wicky hit a 
nice one between first and second bases. Jo Ann dropped 
on the Minnedawa bench, panting from her run. A few 
minutes later Wicky was put out at third base and came 
to sit on the bench beside Jo Ann and chat for a moment. 
“Hard luck,” Jo Ann said. “Your foot wasn’t an inch 
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off the base. If I had been 
in your place I wouldn't 
have been out.” 

“Why not?” demanded 
Wicky, instantly indig- 
nant. 


“Well, my foot is 
about an inch longer 
than yours, isn’t it?” 


asked Jo Ann, laughing. 
Wicky laughed too. Jane 
Darrow had just hit the 
ball a resounding whack 
and was running for first 
base. She beat the ball to 
it and was safe on base. 

“Good girl, Jane!’’ Jo 
Ann shouted. “Get out there and coach her, Gladys,” she 
ordered Gladys Carter. “Don’t let her play too far off the 
base. That’s her trouble, and Tommy Bassick throws a mean 
ball.” 

The ball game was the final event of the Field Day 
and by mutual agreement counted five points in the day’s 
total. Thus far, Camp Minnedawa was one point behind 
the boys’ camp, and that it was not even more behind was 
due to Jo Ann. In the morning she had won the fancy 
dive and the hundred yard swim, and after lunch she had 
beaten Tommy Bassick in the running long jump and 
the running high jump as well as the hundred yard dash. 
Even Miss Bumpus had been pleased. 

“It does seem,”’ she said to Miss Cooper, “that there 
are times when a tomboy is not altogether a nuisance in 
a camp.” 

“But, my dear Miss Bumpus,” said Miss Cooper, “Jo 
Ann is never a nuisance. Not this year at least. Not since 
we made her curator of the museum.” 

“You mean birds’ nests, I suppose,” smiled Miss Bum- 
pus. “I'll admit that Jo Ann is excellent when she is in 
the tops of trees.” 

As a matter of fact, making Jo Ann curator of the 
camp museum had been Miss Cooper's idea. It could not 
be denied that in past years Jo Ann had been rather too 
tomboyish for comfort in the camp but Miss Cooper had 
the thought that the way to handle Jo Ann was to give 
her much to do rather than to try to keep her otherwise 
in control. 

And Miss Cooper seemed to have been right. In past 
years Jo Ann’s one thought had appeared to be to plan 
some annoyance for Tommy Bassick, over at Camp 
Mondega, inciting Wicky and other girls to aid and abet 
her, and getting everybody into more or less trouble. The 
curatorship job seemed to have changed Jo Ann entirely. 

“Oh, Miss Cooper!” Jo Ann had exclaimed. “May I 
really be curator of the museum? I'll just love it!” 

And she had loved it. The museum, when Miss Cooper 
appointed Jo Ann to manage it, had been a most sad 
place. It occupied a small shack and inside were shelves 
on which the museum’s treasures were displayed, and they 
were a most disreputable lot of treasures. Each specimen 
was supposed to be labeled but the labels were mostly off 
the specimens and the specimens all mixed and out of 
place. Or gone. There were a few dried mushrooms, mostly 
broken; a few specimens of various kinds of wood; a 
few pieces of rock; a skeleton of a squirrel’s head, and 
a few birds’ nests that were fallen to pieces and worthless. 

The museum, as Jo Ann said, was ‘a regular junk pile, 
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mostly on the floor,” but with her usual energy 
she set to work to correct this. With Wicky Wick- 
ham as her assistant she formed a “museum squad” 
of eight girls and threw out the damaged specimens, 
put new labels on the good ones, cleaned and scrubbed 
the shack and put everything in order. 

Then, heading her squad, she set about gather- 
ing new specimens to make the museum something 
worth while. She climbed trees, tramped the woods, 
gathered mosses and wild flowers and fungi, and 
her enthusiasm spread through Camp Minnedawa. 
Soon all the girls were bringing her specimens and 
asking, “Jo Ann, can this go in the museum?” and 
Miss Bumpus blessed the day that Miss Cooper had 
made Jo Ann curator. 

“We will remember this as ‘museum year,’ I think,” 
Miss Bumpus said. “The girls were never so inter- 
ested in the museum before.” 

Between the museum and her preparation for the sports 
for Field Day, Jo Ann was indeed a busy person, but 
these were not the only reasons she neglected red-headed 
Tommy Bassick. As she sat on the bench watching her 
side play snappy ball, she also watched Tommy Bassick 
pitching for the Mondega nine. 

“Wicky,” she asked, ‘you don’t think Tommy Bassick 
could be a renegade, do you?” 

“Renegade? You mean a traitor?” asked Wicky. “You 
mean robbing the museum?” 

“That's what I was wondering,” Jo Ann said. “You 
know I have done a lot of things to him, other years. 
I did think he meant it when we pledged ourselves to be 
the Four Musketeers and to be for each other instead of 
against each other, but you can’t tell when a boy is taking 
anything seriously. He may have meant all the time to 
take the first chance to play a trick on me.” 

“And just say he would be a Musketeer in order to 
have you feel safe?” Wicky asked. “Jo Ann, I don’t be- 
lieve anybody would be that mean. I don’t believe Tommy 
Bassick would—not even to play such a trick on you as 
emptying your museum. I just know that Ted Spence 
wouldn't.” 

“Then who did rob my museum?” asked Jo Ann. 

“There are plenty of other boys at Camp Mondega,” 
Wicky pointed out. 

“Them?” said Jo Ann scornfully. “A lot of little snips! 
They wouldn’t dare. They're scared to death of Mr. 
Branch.” 

“You can’t always tell,” said Wicky. “You were a 
‘little snip’ the first year you came to Camp Minnedawa, 
Jo Ann, but you started right in doing things. What did 
Tommy say when he went up to you when Effie told you 
the museum had been robbed ?”” 

“He gave me our Four Musketeers knuckle touch,” Jo 
Ann said, “and said our pledge—‘knuckle to knuckle and 
hand to hand. One for all, together we stand.’ I thought 
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“KNUCKLE TO KNUCKLE AND HAND TO HAND,” SAID TOMMY 
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it was all right then, but now I don’t know. Did you 
notice that he wasn’t here for awhile when we were eating 
lunch ?” 

“Why, he wasn’t!’ exclaimed Wicky. “And neither was 
Ted Spence! Jo Ann, you don’t mean that they would do 
such a mean thing?” 

“I won't believe it until I have to,” said Jo Ann, “but 
if they did steal the things out of my museum I'll never 
believe a boy again—never!” 

What she meant was that she would never again have 
faith in any boy’s word, for she had supposed that the 
Four Musketeer’s pledge had been taken honestly by all 
four. For years, Jo Ann and Tommy Bassick had been 
relentless in causing each other trouble, and into their 
affrays they had drawn Wicky and Ted, but the time had 
come when Jo Ann had felt that the annoying battles 
should cease and in an hour of good feeling she had pro- 
posed that the four should stop quarreling and unite in 
amity. Tommy and Ted had seemed eager, and Jo Ann 
proposed that they call themselves the Four Musketeers 
and stand “One for all and all for one.” Tommy himself 
had suggested the sign of union, a closed fist, and Jo 
Ann had thought up the rhyme “Knuckle to knuckle and 
hand to hand. One for all, together we stand.” Solemnly 
with closed fists they had touched knuckle to knuckle. It 
was the pledge that they would stand together, if need 
be, against the world. 

“As soon as the game is over,” said Wicky, ‘we'll 
talk to Mr. Tommy Bassick and Mr. Ted Spence. What 
was that?” 

The question was brought out by a low rumble and 
both girls turned to look across the lake. Over the eastern 
hills clouds were piling high in the sky. 

“Ie was thunder,” Jo Ann said. “There's a storm 
coming.” And indeed there was. As the ball game con- 
tinued the clouds piled higher and higher and as the 
sixth inning ended with Camp Minnedawa 8 to Camp 
Mondega’s 7, the wind came with a swoop of cold air, and 
huge drops fell. 

“Game called!” shouted the umpire. “Minnedawa 
wins.” And he dashed for his coat and picked it up and 
ran. In an instant everyone was running, and before anyone 
reached shelter the rain was pelting down. Jo Ann was 
soaked before she reached her shack at Camp Minnedawa. 
She had had no time to say a word to Tommy Bassick. Wet 
as she was she knew she could not get any wetter and she 
ran down the hill to the museum shack and went inside. 

The specimens had been entirely removed. Not a thing 
remained on the shelves. In the middle of the floor stood 
the table that Jo Ann had called 
the “preparing table,” where spe- 
cimens had been put to be labeled 
or to dry—mushrooms and such 
things—and even the oilcloth 
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cover of the table was gone. 

“How horrid! How aw- 
ful!” a voice exclaimed, and 
Jo Ann turned to see Wicky 
standing beside her observ- 
ing the desolation that had 
so recently been a _ well- 
arranged museum. “Jo Ann, 
what a shame!” 

“Yes,” said Jo Ann. “And 
somebody will be sorry for 
this, Julia Wickham, or my 
name is not Jo Ann. They've 
taken everything, even my 
humming-bird nest. Why, even my 
Indian axe head. Everything!” 

“Did they leave any message?” 
Wicky asked, for usually the boys 
of Camp Mondega—and Jo Ann, 
too, when she had made any such 
raid as this—left a word of 
triumph, such as ‘‘Mondega wins!” 
or “Now will you be good!” 

“There was nothing here,”’ said 
Jo Ann, “but, of course, Bumpy was here. She came right 
over as soon as Effie brought word. If there was a message 
left she may have taken it.” 

“Well, honestly,” said Wicky, “I think Bumpy ought 
to send for the police. When boys get to stealing everything 
out of a museum it’s time they were arrested. When you 
think how you worked and worked, Jo Ann, to get every- 
thing together, and how everybody spent time this summer 
getting specimens, it is just too mean! Did you find any 
clues? Were there any footprints?” 

“There couldn’t be any,” said Jo Ann with a wry smile. 
“There was no dust on the floor to show footprints. I 
kept the floor too clean.” 

“And no buttons with pieces of cloth clinging to them?” 

“We don’t need any clues,” Jo Ann said. “Who would 
take a lot of dried mushrooms and things like that except 
somebody from Camp Mondega? Just for spite, or to be 
smart. But, Wicky, I did think Tommy Bassick was going 
to play straight after we pledged.” 

“We don’t know it was Tommy yet,” said Wicky. 
“Here, what’s this?” 

She darted to a corner of the room and picked up a 
small brown object. 

“Only one of the dried mushrooms,” she said. “I 
thought it might be a clue. But, come on, Jo Ann, there’s 
no use standing here. We'll take our deaths standing around 
in these wet clothes. Let's go change them.” 

“Yes,” said Jo Ann reluctantly. 
“What do you suppose they did 
with all our specimens, Wicky? 
Dumped them into the lake?” 

“They may have.” 

“Wait a minute. Why did they 
take the oilcloth off the table?” 

“To carry the specimens in?” 
asked Wicky. “They wouldn’t take 
the oilcloth just for meanness. 
Please come on, Jo Ann. I’m aw- 
fully chilly.” 

“T'll come,” said Jo Ann. “I feel 
so—well, I just feel awfully, 
Wicky! I did think, when we were 
willing to be friends with Tommy 
and Ted, and trusted them, and 
everything, and pledged to stand 
together always, that they might—” 

She had (Continued on page 38) 
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By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 
ID you ever stop to think how much work your hands 
do—even you who are not really hard workers? From 
the moment when you throw off the bedclothes in 

the morning and reach for your slippers, until the last 

thing at night when you turn off the light, your hands 
are practically never idle, for their business is to act as 
very competent liaison officers between you and the world. 

It’s a little hard on the hands that so much should be 
expected of them then in the way of good looks—not many 
things are compelled to be so useful and still so decora- 
tive. But ‘a gentlewoman,” they always say, “is known by 
her hands.” And still another saying is to the effect that 
“you are as old as your hands’—although personally I 
can’t see how that could ever be disputed. 

Regardless of right and wrong, however, the world seems 
to have set up pretty definite standards for hand grooming 
and it’s our job, apparently, to meet these standards or be 
thought just a little low-bred. So let’s just see if we can’t 
reduce these requirements to their lowest common de- 
nominators. 

Cleanliness is necessary, first of all, not only because of 
its germ-protective abilities but also because there's noth- 
ing more distasteful to the eyes than grimy hands. 

The hands should be washed whenever they are dirty, 
whenever they have come in contact with anything which 
may cause infection or contagion, and always before you eat. 
To wash the hands properly, use a bland soap and warm 
water. Soak the hands for a few minutes to loosen the dirt 
gently, scrub them vigorously, clasping them together and 
rubbing the surfaces hard. Use a nail brush if necessary on 
fingertips and knuckles. Rinse in clear water and dry thor- 
oughly. Much chapping and griminess is due to slovenly 
methods of washing the hands. 

To protect the hands from heavy, dirty work it’s a good 
plan to wear loose cotton gloves. If the work is such that you 
can’t wear gloves, another good idea is to rub in beforehand 
a quick drying cream such as a vanishing cream which makes 
a protective film over the hands. After the grimy work is 
done, this cream will wash off, bringing the dirt with it. 

May I also urge you, if you do a lot of housework, to be 
sure to use a soap which does not redden and irritate your 
hands? It’s one of the protective measures. 

Everybody should use a hand cream or lotion every time 
she washes her hands, to counteract the irritation and drying 
effect of constant washing and help keep the hands smooth 
and lovely. Most hand lotions and creams are quick drying 
so that they do not interfere with your comfort. 

If your hands tend to be dry, if they are chapped or 
roughened, if the cuticles split and the nails break, what 
they need is oil. This might be unpleasant in the daytime 
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Caring for 
the Hands 
and Arms 


but can be rubbed in and protected 

by cotton gloves at night. Vaseline, 

warm olive oil, or any prepared 
oil or oily cream may be used. 

Many hand creams and lotions 

are slightly bleaching in their ef- 

fect. Also there’s the good old 

lemon. Mix fresh lemon 

juice with half as much 

glycerine for a lotion. 

Add alcohol—equa! 

parts with the glycerine 

— if you want to 

make up a quan- 

é tity to keep. Or 

keep a piece of 

cut lemon on the 

wash basin and 

simply rub it 

on your hands 

every time that 

you wash them. 

Every time the 
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AT LEAST ONCE A 


WEEK THE NAILS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN A 
COMPLETE MANICURE 


hands are washed the cuticle 
should be pushed back gent- 
ly with the towel. If this 
habit is persisted in, the cu- 
ticle will be kept back in 
place and will not be so apt 
to attach itself to the nail 
and make manicuring difh- 
cult. If you find that the 
cuticle is somewhat stubborn, use an oil every night 
and push it back gently but persistently. A dull pointed 
orange stick wrapped in cotton may be used instead of the 
towel, but no sharp instrument should be permitted near 
the base of the nail. It is easy to bruise the new nail as it 
grows out and to disfigure it. Never pare the cuticle to a 
thin line. This makes it more easily broken, may lead to 
infection and ultimately thickens the growth. If the cuticle 
breaks, use the scissors as sparingly as possible to trim the 
round edges and touch the spot with an antiseptic. 

Once a week the nails should be given a complete mani- 
cure as follows: First, wash your hands thoroughly, and if 
you are wearing liquid polish, remove it with polish re- 
mover. Next, file the nails carefully with a flexible steel file 
or an emery board. Apply cuticle oil or cream around the 
base of the nails and soak the fingers in warm soapy water. 
Dry them carefully. Wrap an orange stick in cotton, dip it 
in hand cream, cuticle oil or cuticle remover and gently 
push back the cuticles, and cleanse (Continued on page 35) 
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THIS LOVELY AND COLORFUL MEDIEVAL SCENE IS FROM AN HISTORIC PAGEANT GIVEN BY THE GIRL SCOUTS OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


When You Give a Play 


tunities to establish good taste 

in a hundred ways of living. 
A few years ago this type of outdoor life meant competition 
in canoeing and tennis, among other physical activities. 
Today the summer camp has taken on a different aspect and 
physical superiority is not paramount. The arts, too, are 
given their place there. This is true, not only of camp, but 
of all Girl Scouting—which, after all, is really a way of 
living and therefore should include as many activities as any 
girl or adult might find suited to her taste. The arts are so 
involved with the simplest things one does that it is hard 
to tell where the menial ends and art begins or the other 
way round. 

One of the most interesting of the arts is the drama. 
Whether you are at home or at camp, there is always a 
fascination about selecting and producing a play. In camp 
where many of you now are there is the campfire to con- 
sider. This hour comes at the end of the day and is de- 
signed primarily for recreation, and it is an especially ap- 
propriate time for giving a play. 

If you have chosen a play for the evening campfire be 
sure that it is worth your attention. And remember that 
any art should do two things—give pleasure, and give in- 
formation. Try as much 
as possible to coordinate 
all the arts. Arts and 
crafts will help you 
with scenery; the music 
group is, of course, in- 
valuable in a thousand 
different ways, to say 
nothing of the folk 
dance enthusiasts. 

Planning ahead of 
time is a necessity. Sup- 
pose you decided on a 
Persian romance—then 
music and dancing and 
scenery and costume 
must be Persian. If it 
is an Italian fiesta, 
partially performed on 
the lake, you will want 
gondoliers who can 
sing, and a swirling 
tarantella. If you will 
promise to forgive the 


Can affords excellent oppor- 
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seeming coldness of bare laws, I 
would like very much to tabulate 
a few—let us call them rules—to 
keep in mind when you choose a play. 

Among the most important things to remember, if you 
are planning a play, is that it is better to give a good play 
badly than a poor play well. Of course, care must be taken 
not to choose something too elaborate; but on the other 
hand, do realize that there is a difference between a stunt 
and a real play with definite literary merit. Select some- 
thing with an interesting plot, lines that are worth memor- 
izing and plenty of action. Remember that the play itself 
is the only reason for putting on a performance. No matter 
how beautiful your stage setting or costumes, if the play 
doesn’t say anything, you have failed in your project. 

If your play is worth producing at all, it is worth cos- 
tuming adequately. Above all, be sure that the costumes 
are authentic. If you are doing a period play, or one laid 
in a foreign country, see that the costumes are suited to that 
particular time or place. You may find it more fun than 
you expected to plan the costumes, and then to make them. 
Sewing with a group under a greenwood tree is not al- 
together unattractive. Try it sometimes and see. 

Settings need not be elaborate. Screens covered with 
greenery or any other 
background in keeping 
with the play, a curtain 
hung in poids from the 
ceiling, are sufficient to 
create atmosphere. The 
stage should not be 
over-full of furniture or 
other properties. The 
more open the stage is 
kept, a simpler will 
be the acting. And too 
much care cannot be 
taken to keep the prop- 
erties, too, within the 
period in which the 
play is laid. Remember 
always to suggest weil 
rather than to represent 
badly. 

I repeat that dra- 
matics is an art, and 
any art should (Con- 
tinued on page 37) 
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Girl Wanted! 


IT CHALMERS was 
K an orphan, brought up 

by her wealthy Uncle 
Ed and by Ellen, who had 
been her nurse when she 
was very little. When Kit was sixteen years old Uncle 
Ed died, leaving her only a farmhouse at Hill View and 
seven hundred and fifty dollars a year, instead of the fortune 
she expected. 

She and Ellen went to live at Hill View on the advice of 
Mr. Peterson, the family lawyer, and Ellen got work as a 
visiting day nurse at Hill View Hospital. Since Kit was a 
student in the local high school and Ellen away at the hospi- 
tal all day, the latter made arrangements with a pair of 
Portuguese farmers who lived nearby to keep an eye on the 
house while she was gone. 

Mr. Peterson’s granddaughter, Judy May, told Kit that 
the house was supposed to be haunted—that strange noises 
had been heard in it. Ellen refused to worry about it, but 
she did accept the gift of a watchdog from John Lopez, son 
of the Portuguese 
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plenty of office experience. 

“T guess they can have any- 
body they want,” she added 
gravely. “The pay’s ten dol- 
lars a week, they say. My 
father says it isn’t worth it part time like that! He says he 
could get it for seven. It’s a New York firm.” 

Kit waited undecidedly, What chance had she, a stranger, 
among all these settled families? And she'd never touched 
a typewriter and her handwriting was nothing’special at that! 
Uncle Ed had always laughed at it. 

She sat near a window, and glancing out she saw a small, 
dark man turning in with a quick, springy step to the en- 
trance of the building. As he looked up their eyes met. He 
hurried in, followed by a group of eager girls, and Kit's 
heart sank—more of them! Oh, what was the use? 

Suddenly the girl next her touched her shoulder. 

“I think they mean you,” she said, and Kit saw a young 
man with heavy, shell-rimmed glasses beckoning to her over 
the heads of the others. She got up uncertainly and waited. 


“Will you step 





people next door. 
In August Kit, 
resolved to try to 
get a job, found a 
promising adver- 
tisement in the 
local paper. It was 
for a young girl, 
to work after- 
noons, addressing 
circulars and an- 
swering the tele- 
phone. Of course 
Kit went to apply 
immediately ! 





PART II 


Once in the 
neat office room 
in the new busi- 
ness block, Kit’s 
hopes, so high at 
starting, fell into 
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this way, please?” 
he vod | in a 
pleasant voice, 
and blushing with 
surprise, she fol- 
lowed his gesture 
into a small, inner 
office. 

A big, business- 
like, middle-aged 
woman sat at a 
roll-top desk, one 
hand on the tele- 
phone. 

“Sit down, 
won't you?” she 
said briskly and 
after a few words 
to New York 
about trains in 
and out of the 
city, she turned to 
the girl. 

“You don’t live 





her boots. How here?” she asked 
stupid she had quickly. 

been. As if she “Yes, I do,” 
could be the only Kit answered sur- 
one! Half the = “but I 
high school seem- aven't lived here 
ed to be there, or very long.” 

had been, one anx- “Thought so,” 
ious girl told said the woman. 
her, whowas “I'm from New 
there for the third York myself. Miss 
day and hadn't Smith. Office 
even had a chance manager here, 
at an interview! just to start things 
Girls had even off. Have you 
come in from your references 
nearby towns, and with you?” 
plenty of them “I—I haven't 
with typing and any experience,” 
stenography to Kit began timidly, 








offer, as well as «A YOUNG MAN BECKONED TO HER. 


“WILL YOU STEP THIS WAY, PLEASE?” HE SAID 
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but Miss Smith 
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interrupted her. Lack of experience didn’t seem serious. 

“Don’t want any,” she said. “Rather train my own girls. 
Where did you go to school ?” 

Kit gave the famous name proudly, and Miss Smith 
nodded. 

“That's good enough for me,” she said. “Whom do you 
know in the town?” 

At Mr. Peterson's name and Mrs. May’s, she gave a 
short, satisfied laugh. 

“I guess we needn’t worry about you,” she remarked. 
“Tl call them up, of course, and the secretary at the school 
—we have to be careful nowadays in a first class firm—but 
I've no doubt it will be all right. To tell you the truth, Miss 
—what was the name now?” 

“Chalmers. Katherine Chalmers,” Kit answered, hardly 
believing in her luck. 

“Don’t know it. I’m just as well pleased, Miss Chalmers, 
not to have one of the town girls. Too much gossip in a 
small town like this. When you're looking for a confidential 
secretary, you’d better start off right.” 

A confidential secretary! Kit walked on air already. She 
left the office engaged! 

Mr. Peterson, his son-in-law and granddaughter, had 
gone to California on a long business trip, but Mrs. May 
willingly called at the office, gave references, and congrat- 
ulated Kit warmly on her independence and her good luck. 
Hill and Hill were a suburban branch of a western mail 
order firm, Miss Smith had explained to her, established in 
Hill View because of the lower rentals. At present they 
were “beginning small.” They wanted nothing but simple 
clerical work and a dependable office assistant for the tele- 
phone. Mr. Will, the spectacled young man, made all their 
contacts and was on the road constantly, but from two until 
six he must be sure of a dependable person to answer ques- 
tions and get his mail, which was large, into the post office 
at six precisely. There must be no gossiping with friends, and 
no wasted time, for there would be no one there to oversee 
the secretary. 

“And I can see just why you'd be better for all that than 
the girls who've always lived here,’ said Mrs. May. 

Kit took her job very seriously. She delighted in the little 
office, which was all they had, it turned out, as the larger 
room had been hired only 
for a week. Very little but 
the ground floor was rent- 
ed, anyway, but the new 
bank had that, which, as 
Mr. Will pointed out was 
a good, safe neighbor to 
have. He dashed about the 
country in his smart little 
car, and invariably tele- 
phoned the office several 
times in the afternoon. Kit 
addressed endless circulars, 
to every possible point in 
the United States, it seemed 
to her, and mailed them 
importantly every evening 
to catch the last post, after 
which she cycled home, 
racing with Ellen, who also 
left her work at six precise- 
ly and got a lift from the 
plumber who lived at the 
end of their lane. Every 
Saturday Mr. Will gave her 
a new ten dollar bill, and 
Kit put it proudly into the 
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had any doubts as to her child’s ability to combine the job 
with the approaching school work, she did not mention 
them, and Kit herself had none at all. She knew that she 
could manage all, or nearly all her homework in the after- 
noon, between the telephone calls, for Mr. Will had assured 
her that mailing a couple of dozen circulars a day were all 
that was necessary, now the returns were being handled in 
the New York office. Even the telephone messages, it seemed 
to Kit, weren't very important. Questions and appointments 
that might as well have been written, for all she could see, 
but that was none of her business, and if office work was a 
far easier and less responsible job than she had ever sup- 
posed, what, after all, did they know about it, as Ellen 
reminded her. 

“But it’s funny nobody ever comes in,” the nurse re- 
marked. “I shouldn’t think they were doing very well.” 

“Mr. Will says everything is fine,” Kit assured her. “Hill 
and Hill live in Chicago, you know. He says they’re making 
lots of valuable contacts all the while.” 

Early in September, before school began, a leak in the 
new plumbing soaked the office wall, and Kit found Mr. 
Will conferring with the plumber. 

“We can’t get in here today,” he said, “and I'm pushed 
for time. The envelopes are all gone, anyway. Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

“Why, there were plenty yesterday,” Kit began, but he 
interrupted shortly. 

“There aren’t any today,” he said, “and the best thing 
you can do is to go right into the city and get some. And 
it’s no easy job, either, believe me—that yellow paper's 
hard to match. But I've got some addresses here, and you 
just keep at it, will you, Miss Chalmers? Miss Smith has a 
fit if anything like this goes wrong. It’s worth the train 
fare and the trouble to satisfy her.” 

Kit agreed cordially with this, for Miss Smith's one visit 
since her engagement and her occasional telephone messages 
were those of a strict and critical boss, and Kit’s timid sug- 
gestion that she really didn’t have much to do for a prospec- 
tive confidential secretary, had met a swift, contemptuous 
response that had rankled. Kit decided that she didn’t like 
Miss Smith as an employer at all. 

But this sudden trip to the city was exciting and inter- 
esting and, picking up a handful 
of letters which had slipped out of 
the mailing basket, Kit started off, 
hurried to the train by Mr. Will's 
nervous haste. Ellen was on extra 
night duty that day, and Kit knew 
she would be back before her re- 
turn. 

The addresses for the outsize 
yellow envelopes were dreadfully 
far apart—one down in the Wall 
Street district, one very nearly at 
the upper limit of the city, a third 
so far over on the river that Kit 
wasn’t sure of her way there. 

“I can’t see anything so 
very unusual about that 
paper,” she thought ob- 
stinately. “I'll bet some of 
these commercial stationers 
would have it, or could get 
it!” 

She was in the neighbor- 
hood of the great central 
terminal, and across the 
street was the very station- 
er’s shop where she had 





bank every Monday before 


she went to work. If Ellen 
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school. Stepping in she found to her 


Lopez, red and perspiring in a torn 








relief and amusement that they could 
send out the paper within twenty- 
four hours, although it was not in 
their present stock. Hill and Hill 
they did not know, and it wasn’t to 
be found in the telephone book, al- 
though that meant little enough, as 
it was a new firm, but they still sup- 


flannel shirt, limped up, his ugly lit- 
tle eyes staring an alarm at the alarm 
in her own. 

“What are you doing here?” Kit 
asked. ““What do you want?” 

He jerked his head toward his 
wife and began to mutter apologet- 
ically. 








plied the school, and that reference 
was quite enough for a C. O. D. 
order, the clerk agreed. 

Delighted at this quick work, Kit 
recalled the forgotten letters in her 
handbag. They weren’t even stamp- 
ed, and she had addressed them two 
days ago and felt rather guilty about 
having mislaid them. Mr. Will had 
been rather sharp of late, and in- 
clined to find faule because Ellen 
had objected to her taking over- 
time work. 

So Kit thought it was up to her 
to get those letters to their destina- 
tions as quickly as possible and, as 
they were all New York addresses, 
she started to deliver the first one 
herself since it was only five blocks 
from the stationers. It was addressed 
to Hanson and Berg, but there was 
only a dentist at that number, and when she looked at the 
next one, in the same neighborhood, a firm with an Irish 
name, the number was that of a Lutheran church! Amazed 
and confused, she took a street car to the third, only to find 
that the number was just visible on a building already half 
torn down. 

Angrily she opened the letters—yes, there were the well- 
known yellow circulars from Hill and Hill. But what to do 
with them? 

She consulted a telephone book in a nearby drug store, 
but could find none of the firms there. After a few minutes 
of indecision, she thrust the letters, unstamped, in a post 
box, and marched angrily back to the station, where she 
found a return express to Hill View. 

“I've a good mind to tell him somebody's making a 
monkey of him,” she muttered, “and if it’s Miss Smith, I'll 
tell her, too!” 

But how could she tell Miss Smith, if there was no Hill 
and Hill in the telephone book! She had never addressed 
a letter to her. Miss Smith had told Mrs. May that their 
main office was on lower Broadway, and Kit couldn’t wan- 
der all over the financial district, looking for Hill and Hill. 

Arrived at the little home station, she decided that nothing 
compelled her to go back to the office. If she had wandered 
all over New York, hunting foolishly for that paper, she 
wouldn’t have been home for hours. The day was lovely 
and, on a sudden impulse, she struck through a lower road, 
branched off into the woods and walked home by a longer 
way that brought her to the farmhouse from the back and 
side. 

“Now we'll see what Major does, if people come in from 
the woods,” she thought, but Major was nowhere in sight. 
She slipped softly in by the kitchen door, but hardly had 
she stepped across the floor when a loud shout from the 
direction of the Lopez shanty startled her and Liza, waving 
and yelling, hurried across to the window. 

“It’s all right, don’t be scared, missis!” she called loudly. 
“I sent the men over just now. I was frightened—I seen 
smoke coming from your house, so I told them to take a 
look around. Come up, Manny, the young lady’s here herself !”” 

Scrambling feet sounded on the cellar stairs, and Manny 











“IT’S ALL RIGHT, DON’T 





- YOU BE SCARED, MISSIS!" 


“She told you, didn’t she?” he 
grumbled. 
Suddenly a sharp voice came from 


the cellar. 
“Get down, get down, there! 
Hey, call off your dog!” 


Instinctively she called. 

“Here, Major, here!” and a little 
dark man in shirt sleeves ran quickly 
up the stairs. 

“Gee, that dog’s something ter- 
rible!” he cried. “Here, miss, you 
hold him, will you?” and he drag- 
ged up the collie, who made no re- 
sistance, Kit noticed. 

“You'll excuse me, Miss Chal- 
mers,” he went on, smiling and 
wiping his brown forehead, “but 
that dog’s a terror, he is! I told 
my mother I was scared to death 
of him, but she swore she seen 
smoke, and I was passing by, so she yelled to us to go 
right over. The old man’s lame, so I got here first and 
ran all over, but I didn’t see nothing. You don’t need to 
worry.” 

“I’m not worried,” said Kit shortly, staring uncomfort- 
ably at his beady eyes and sleek, oily hair, “but I don’t un- 
derstand, exactly. How did you get in?” 

His eyes shifted. He gave a silly little giggling laugh. 

“Oh, there’s always an unlatched window in an old house 
like this,”” he said. ““You know how it is!” 

“But look here, Miss Chalmers,” he added stepping be- 
tween her and the cellar stairs. “I wish you'd do me the 
favor to come out and look at this pile o' junk right near 
the kerosene tin. That’s a poor idea, with the woodshed so 
near. There’s warm ashes there right now!” 

Kit followed him nervously, while Manny, grumbling 
that he had left his hat in the cellar, limped down the 
stairs, his wife at his heels. John Lopez, chattering con- 
tinually, led her to the woodpile, insisted upon her climbing 
on the lower roof, to feel how hot the shingles were in the 
sun, pointed out a broken gutter, and altogether wasted 
so much time that she was not surprised to find the others 
gone when she finally escaped from his stream of talk and 
confused warnings. 

“You'll please to excuse the old lady,” he said, “she’s 
kind of silly, you know. But you’ve sure got a good watch 
dog there, Miss Chalmers. I'm glad I was passing by, in case 
there had been something wrong. It’s a lonely place here 
for two ladies, if you ask me. Kind of a bad name the old 
house seems to have got, hey? Well, good afternoon, miss. 
Glad to be of help any time.” 

Kit watched him swinging up the lane, with a short, 
springy step, and suddenly she realized what it was that 
was haunting her memory. She had seen John Lopez before ! 
He was the little dark man who had come into the Eagle 
Building the day she got her job. He had looked right at 
her—no wonder he knew who she was. Her eyes fell on 
Major, comfortably stretched near the cellar stairs, and she 
frowned thoughtfully. He hadn’t moved all the time John 
Lopez was there, nor even growled. He had followed them 
out to the woodshed, she remem- (Continued on page 44) 












Come up here, O dusty feet! 

Here is fairy bread to eat. 

Here in my retiring room, 

Children, you may dine 

On the golden smell of broom 

And the shade of pine; 

And when you have eaten well, 

Fairy stories hear and tell. 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


O DINE on fairy bread and to share in the many joys 

that the woods have to offer, one must be as carefree 

as the fairies, with the ability to be at home in the 
woods despite the lack of certain things you deem neces- 
sary at home. 

One of the first requirements is to forget and to leave 
behind many of the things which we consider essential in 
our everyday lives. Every item means extra weight and care. 
“One can learn to fashion on the spot many substitutes for 
‘boughten’ things.” 

For a group of six or eight a small hand ax, matches in a 
waterproof container and a first aid kit are the most essen- 
tial items. One gallon tin cans—the kind in which cookies 
and crackers are sold—may be made into cooking kettles. 
A piece of firm wire should be fastened to the can for a 
bail or handle. These cans are light in weight for carrying 
purposes and the food may be packed in them, thereby 
eliminating an extra pack. Cans are not satisfactory for more 
than one turn over the fire, so may be flattened out and 
buried at the close of a meal. This method eliminates the 
washing and scouring of kettles. 

Each girl will want a pocket-knife or woodsman’s knife 
fastened to her belt. 

A noggin, which may be used as a cup or bowl, is handy 
to have along. This may be made from a cocoanut shell or 
from the burl of a tree. To make a noggin from a cocoa- 
nut shell, bore a hole through one of the eyes and. drain the 
milk from the cocoanut. Next, saw the cocoanut in half, 
remove the meat, and scrape and sandpaper the inner part 
of the shell. The hairy parts on the outside of the shell may 
also be removed. After the shell is 
thoroughly washed and dried it is 
ready for use as a cup or bowl. 

A noggin made from a burl re- 
quires more time and skill but is also 








HERE ARE THREE KINDS OF CRANES 
ON WHICH TO SUSPEND YOUR TIN 
CAN KETTLES. BE SURE THE CROSS- 
PIECES AND UPRIGHTS ARE STRONG 


“Fairy Bread” 


By CAROLYN M. GRAY 


Illustration by Mary Briggs 
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A SLAB OF ROCK MAY FORM THE 
TOP OF YOUR STOVE AND ANOTHER, 
TILTED, SERVES FOR BAKING BISCUITS 


more attractive when finished. You will see sketches of nog- 
gins if you turn to page forty-eight. Burls are most com- 
monly seen on old apple trees but may also be found on 
maple, cedar, spruce, pine, birch or oak. First, saw the burl 
from the tree. The bark must then be removed from the out- 
side and the inside carved away until the bowl is about one- 
quarter of an inch or less in thickness. Sandpaper it inside 
and out and soak overnight in linseed oil. Rub well with a 
flannel rag or a piece of buckskin. Next, melt some beeswax 
and to it add a little turpentine. Stir this to a thick paste 
and rub into the cup or bowl. This will give it a nice finish. 
Both the cocoanut noggin and the noggin made from a burl 
may be more easily carried if some form of handle is at- 
tached. Bore a hole near the edge and insert a leather thong 
about four inches long and fasten a carved bone or twig to 
the end of this, as is shown in the illustration on page 
forty-eight. 

When the camp site is reached it will be necessary to 
erect some type of crane on which to suspend the kettles 
made from tin cans. Strong uprights and crosspieces are 
necessary. It is usually possible to find dead limbs of trees 
still attached or hanging or standing upright. These will 
serve nicely for a temporary fireplace so that green boughs 
need not be cut. Branches lying about on the ground are 
apt to be rotten and of no value. Pot hooks like those pic- 
tured on page forty-eight may be made to facilitate the 
handling of the kettles while over the fire. Look for a strong 
piece of wood with a natural fork. Make several notches 
along the branch so that the kettles may be lowered or raised, 
depending upon the amount of heat required. If a straight 
piece of wood is used, strong pieces may be inserted to form 
the fork and the hooks. 

As a rule it is necessary to stir the contents of the kettle 
to prevent it from sticking. Therefore, an implement for 
this purpose is needed. Wood, which is to come in direct 
contact with the food should be carefully selected. Oak 
wood or the wood from any nut tree has a bitter flavor. 
Sassafras and black birch have a decided but pleasant flavor. 
Other woods which may be used without harm are maple, 
ash, apple, beech, elm, ironwood and 
sweet gum. This stick should be about 
two feet long and may be straight 
or it may have two or three prongs. 

Pot hold- (Continued on page 48) 
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BRAHMS BEST IDEAS OCCURRED TO HIM EARLY IN THE MORNING WHEN HE POLISHED HIS SHOES 


Brahms of Hamburg 


N THE old patrician city of Ham- 
l burg, one of the wealthiest in 

Germany, Johannes Brahms was 
born in 1833. He inherited his musical gifts from his father, 
Johann Jacob Brahms, who had twice run away from home 
in his youth to pursue a musical career. Having finally been 
permitted to have his way, he became double bass player in 
the theater orchestra at Hamburg, and in 1830 he married 
Johanna Henrika Christiane Nissen, who became the mother 
of three children, the second of whom was Johannes. 

The old-fashioned six-storied house in which the blond 
little fellow took his first lessons may still be seen at 60 
Speckstrasse in Hamburg. His first teacher, with whom 
Johannes studied until his tenth year, was O. Cossel. He 
was a pupil of the famous Marxen of Altona, who in turn at 
the request of Cossel was to continue the musical education 
of Johannes. At first young Johannes spent most of his 
time practicing the piano; but the urge to create was so 
strong that he spent as much time as he could, secretly com- 
posing. To one of his friends he wrote that the best ideas 
occurred to him early in the morning when he polished his 
shoes! At an early age, Johannes was compelled to earn 
money to assist his parents who were in poor circumstances 
and he spent his nights playing the piano in taverns. 

In 1848, Johannes made his first public appearance in 
concert, and the following year he assisted at a concert given 
by the famous German tenor, Theodor Wachtel, who later 
sang in New York with great success. It was in 1849, too, 
that he first met the Hungarian violinist, Remenyi, who was 
to play such an important part in his life. The two became 
fast friends, and in 1853 Brahms consented to accompany 
Remenyi on a concert tour of North Germany. Remenyi was 
acquainted with the famous violinist Joachim, and their 
first step was to pay him a visit at Goettingen, where he 
was studying. Johannes’ appearance at this time was striking. 
He was a slender youth with long golden hair and a head 


By JEROME D. BOHM 


like John the Baptist, and from his 
eyes shone energy and spirituality. 
Joachim was greatly impressed with 
both his personality and talent and sent him with a warm 
recommendation to Liszt at Weimar. Here he was received 
with great hospitality and the liveliest interest in his com- 
positions. In October he visited Schumann in Diisseldorf 
and this visit was to prove the turning point in his career. 
Schumann was so enthusiastic over the works submitted to 
him that he immediately wrote to the famous publishers in 
Leipsic, Breitkopf and Haertel, urging them to publish them. 
And then, to leave no stone unturned, he wrote the cele- 
brated article in the magazine Neue Zeitschrift fuer Musik 
in which he proclaimed Johannes the coming composer of 
the day. He thus paved the way for a life-path which, com- 
pared to that of Brahms’ great contemporary, Wagner, was 
to be strewn with roses. It was a life almost entirely free 
from turmoil and eventfulness, yet one not devoid of in- 
spiration or introspection. 

When later, Schumann, in a fit of madness, threw himself 
into the Rhine and was rescued by boatmen, Brahms im- 
mediately journeyed to Diisseldorf to aid him. He tried, 
too, to console his grief-stricken wife, Clara Schumann, 
whose life-long devoted and admiring friend he was to 
become after Schumann’s death. Brahms visited Schumann 
constantly in the asylum to which he was later confined, 
and his presence seems always to have quieted and consoled 
the unhappy man. 

After Schumann passed away, Brahms accepted the posi- 
tion of conductor of the court concerts at Detmold. For 
several years he-lived almost exclusively in Hamm, a suburb 
of Hamburg. Later, efforts to obtain the conductorship of 
the Hamburg Philharmonic Society having failed, he went 
to Vienna, where he stayed mostly for the rest of his 
days. From Vienna, he made pleasure trips to Italy and 
towards the end of his life, he (Continued on page 42) 
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Girl Scouts make the 
the sea or on lakes 


FROM QUEENS COUNTY, NEW YORK, 
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HERE IS ONE OF THE STUNTS THAT THE GIRL 
SCOUTS OF BOISE, IDAHO LIKE TO PERFORM 
ON THE BEACH IN’ RECREATION PERIOD 


IT IS EXCELLENT TO PRACTICE SWIMMING 
STROKES ON LAND AS THE MILWAUKEE GIRLS 
(BELOW) ARE DOING AT CAMP ALICE CHESTER 
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iD THE CANOEISTS ARE AT THE BRONX, NEW YORK CAMP 


mm t of summer days near 
or vers, and spend joy- 
g aid diving and boating 


CANOEING ON THE QUIET BAYOUS NEAR NrW 
ORLEANS UNDER TREES HUNG WITH GRAY- 
GREEN SPANISH MOSS IS PLEASANTLY RESTFUL 


BELOW ARE SOME GIRL SCOUTS OF WICHITA, 
KANSAS REFRESHING THEMSELVES WITH A SWIM 
IN THE COOL WATER AFTER A HOT, DUSTY HIKE 











A COOL PLACE WHERE EVEN NON 
AT CAMP FANNIE BAILEY OLCOTT, THE 


D? you know that there are ten troops 
of older girls using a Sea Scout pro- 
gram? Their programs are generally adapted 
from the Boy Scout Sea Scout program or 
from that of the Sea Guides. Carpinteria, 
California has a very active troop, called 
the “Sea Scout Mariners,” which consists 
of twenty girls, all of whom are over fifteen 
and are first class Girl Scouts. They can all 
swim at least half a mile, and most of them 
have their Junior or Senior Life Saving 
badges. The troop is divided into two 
patrols called the port and_ starboard 
watches. There is a captain, and a first and 
second mate. Each watch is made up of a 
boatswain, quartermaster, cook, steward, 
yeoman, sick bay steward, signaler, chantey- 
man, storekeeper and ship's carpenter. 
Here is an excerpt from the log of the 
Carpinteria Girl Scout ship Marinera. 
“‘Weather—fog and stormy looking. 
““Sea—smooth. 
“Girls arrived at breakwater in Santa 
Barbara at three bells in the first dog watch. 
“Everyone in sailing costume. Sea Scout 
ship, the Golden Hind, waiting to take 
Mariners and Skipper Wymond with five 
Sea Scouts and Skipper Crawford. Sailed 
out of harbor to the south, going around 
whistling buoy and turning west. When just 
out of harbor the balloon jib was changed 
for a working jib. Sea Scouts taught knots 
to the girls. Mariners learned how to reef 
a sail and practiced on putting up and tak- 
ing down the mainsail. The Musketeer was 
sighted, and so we turned about and pur- 
sued it, racing the boat out to near the 
whistling buoy. Boats came alongside each 
other. Came back into harbor at about one 
bell in the second dog watch. The girls who 
went on the sail were those who had one 
hundred per cent duty since the Mariners 
were organized.” 
Barbara Demaree, yeoman of the Mar- 
iners, sends us an account of their history. 
“The Mariner organization is destined to 
be an important factor in the life of every 
girl who becomes one. She owes her wealth 
in the knowledge acquired in sailing and 
good sportsmanship to Miss Jean McKenzie, 
who was delegated to attend a Canadian 
Girl Guide camp for this Girl Scout region 
in the summer of 1930. Many of the Sea 
Guides attended the camp. Miss McKenzie 
met them and gradually became interested in 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA GIRL SCOUT CAMP 


that feature. It was then that the idea ger- 
minated, although very slowly, of establish- 
ing Sea Scouting for girls over here. When 
she returned Mrs. Wymond also became in- 
terested. She was then the leader of Troop 
Three, the high school group. It was not 
until the spring of 1931 that it really be- 
came talked of, when plans of the week's 
camp on Santa Cruz Island were discussed. 


Into the 


The Girl Scouts go, 


mariners, having a 


does not feel her heart quicken at the 
thought of far off lands, travel, whaling 
trips, pirates and bold tales of the high 
seas? There has been and always will be 
a glamor and a ‘clear call’ belonging to 
the sea. 

“Sea lore seemed adaptable to Girl Scout- 
ing, so I thought I would try to. get up a 
troop of Sea Girl Scouts. I went hurriedly 
down to Girl Scout headquarters and set 
forth my plans. They were very nice and 
agreed to let me try it. A note was sent to 
all the troops in Providence asking Girl 
Scouts over fifteen who would be interested 
in forming a Sea Scout troop to attend a 
meeting. They were very enthusiastic. 

“The meetings are held weekly and con- 
ducted as on board a ship—that is, the front 
of the room is the bow of the boat, and 
the end of the room the stern. A ship's bell 
is rung by the Officer of the Deck every 
half hour. To be eligible for membership a 
girl must have a real liking for the sea, 


We were made to feel 
that our first class work 
would help towards our 
becoming Sea Scouts. 

“Day dreaming 
turned to actuality 
when the parts of a 
ship, types of boats, 
life saving and a few 
other features became a 
serious study for the 
Girl Scouts. The island 
camp proved a great 
success and the girls 
who attended it are 
now called the charter 
members of this or- 
ganization. 

“In the first week of 
school in September last 
year the first meeting of 
the Sea Girl Scouts was 
held. The officers and 
crew became acquainted 
with their duties. And 
in October Miss Mc- 
Cormick at National 
Headquarters declared 
we should be called 
Mariners, to avoid con- 
fusion. Our good ship 
Marinera is thoroughly 
equipped now and 
manned to sail off on 
the seas of Girl Scout- 
ing.” 

Rhode Island Sea 
Scouts Are Active 

Miss Nancy Allen of 
Providence, Rhode Is- 
land writes to us about 


her Sea Scout troop. 
“What Girl Scout 
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OUR STAR REPORTER 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month, and the 
writer of it wins the distinction of being the Star Reporter 
of the month and receives a book as an award. 

To be eligible for the Star Reporter's Box, a story must 
be not more than three hundred words in length or less 
than two hundred. It should tell “American Girl” readers 
the following things: What was the event? When did it 
happen? Who participated? What made it interesting? 
Do not give lists of names except as they are essential. 


ARBARA KENERSON of Plainville, Massachusetts is our 

Star Reporter this month. Barbara writes about a canoe 
trip she took while she was working for her sailor's badge at 
camp. 


“A merry group of twelve Girl Scouts and four councillors 
started out from Camp Four-Winds one hot day last summer. 
We were driven in the camp truck to the spot on the bank of 
the river where our canoes had been left for us, then we put the 
canoes in the water, loaded them and were soon on our way. 


“For miles and miles all we saw were marsh lands and an 
occasional duck hunting camp. We paddled for eighteen miles 
down the river before we reached our destination, which was 
Humarock Beach. After we had a swim in the icy cold water, 
everybody was so hungry she could hardly wait for the salmon 
chowder to be cooked. But when we did get it we enjoyed it 
more than any meal we had had for a long time. 


“While some of the girls cleared up the remains of supper, 
the rest of us built the campfire, and finally were joined by the 
others. After our long paddle it was certainly restful to lie on 
the sand around the fre and tell stories. After quite a good deal 
of confusion we finally got settled for the night and gradually 
one after the other of us dropped off to sleep. But alas, not for 
long. Anyone who has slept on sand dunes will probably agree 
with me that it has its drawbacks. Midnight or one o'clock 
found most of us sitting up and flapping towels to keep the 
mosquitoes and sand fleas away. When the sun began to rise we 
were just beginning to get back to sleep. 


“We chose a shorter route over which to go back. We only 
had six miles to paddle this trip, but it was against the wind and 
under the blazing sun. Consequently we were a tired crowd 
when we were met with the camp truck. I'll admit we were 
exhausted when we crawled into bed that night, and we had 
no desire to talk after taps.” 























Glad Waters— 


either as swimmers or canoezsts, sailors or 
most jolly time of it every step of the way 


must be fifteen years of age or older and 
must be at least a tenderfoot Girl Scout. 

“Each troop is called a ship, and is lim- 
ited to thirty-six members. The ship is 
divided into boats instead of patrols. The 
classes or ratings of the girls are apprentice 
seaman, ordinary seaman, able seaman and 
junior officer. On having become a member 
of the ship and complying with the re- 
quirements for membership, a Girl Scout 
becomes an apprentice seaman. 

“The aim of the Sea Scout Ship is to 
make every member a Junior Life Saver, 
and to teach each Girl Scout to give abso- 
lute obedience to her superior officer, by 
showing that a boat can have only one cap- 
tain and that she must be absolute. This is 
a very fine thing and something that a 
‘landlubber’ seldom appreciates.” 


These Mermaids Are Busy on Shore 


Birmingham, Alabama girls are very en- 
thusiastic about Sea Scouting. Their troop 
is known as ‘Mermaids.’ Evelyn Ware 
writes about the activities of the ‘“Mer- 
maids” on land. 

“Last Christmas our troop helped at the 
Community Chest toy shop. We washed, 
repaired, painted and dressed dolls for 
them, and made lots of doll sheets. 

“One of our Courts of Awards was held 
at our new municipal airport. The hostess 
there told us just what the duties of a 
hostess are. Then we went out to look at 
the planes. The manager of the airport 
showed us the hangars, the repair shops and 
explained the types of aircraft and their 
uses to us. He also showed us the shops 
where students are taught to repair planes 
and build new ones. Two naval planes were 
outside warming up for a flight to San An- 
tonio. From there they were to go to San 
Diego, to be put aboard a carrier. The 
manager told us that they would circle the 
field and return to salute us. They did this, 
and just as they neared the hangars they 


opened the throttle, swooped down 
and roared past at a tremendous 
speed, their wings about level with 
the top of the hangar. 

“The hostess then showed us the 
kitchen, dining room and coffee 
room. Then we returned to the room 
where the court was held and re- 
ceived our badges.” 

Mrs. Sumner A. Davis, leader of 
the “Mermaids,” writes us a little of 
their interesting work as Sea Scouts. 

“Our work commenced more than three 
years ago, when the Sea Scouts here were 
just a patrol. A social organization was 
formed, of sisters and friends of the Sea 
Scouts, as a sort of auxiliary to the Leif 
Ericson Troop. We continued this way 
for some time, until we decided we wanted 
to become a Senior Girl Scout troop, keep- 
ing our name ‘Mermaids’ and doing sea 
work. 

“During our regional conference last 
spring we gave a breakfast aboard ship for 
our National Girl Scout leaders. We've 
done a good deal of service and keep that 
our outstanding thought in all our work. 
Every girl gave many hours to the Red 
Cross canning last summer and enjoyed the 
work, too. They said they found it great 
fun working together. 

“We meet in the room used by Boy 
Scouts, and have a ship outlined on the 
floor. We are working out a new program, 
carrying on Girl Scouting under another 
name, and adding a little romance. For in- 
stance, instead of teaching history as Sea 
Scouts do we are learning to become good 
story tellers of sea stories and our girls 
may go to other troops and assist in story 
telling. Service is always paramount. Then 
instead of the dressmaker’s merit badge we 
plan a cruise with a wardrobe and make 
one garment. Half our girls are Red Cross 
Life Savers, and one is an examiner. 

“Our nearest sea is forty-five miles away, 
so you can readily understand our cruises 
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WHEN LAKE MICHIGAN IS COLD, MILWAUKEE GIRL 
SCOUTS SUBSTITUTE A SUN BATH FOR A SWIM 


are limited in number, but oh what fun 
they are when they really come around!” 


This Patrol Went to the Seashore 


Norma Tompkins of South Orange, New 
Jersey writes about a trip her patrol took 
to the seashore. 

“Our captain and the mother of one of 
the girls offered to drive to Beach Arling- 
ton, a secluded summer resort on the Jersey 
shore, and we lived in a large house there 
throughout our stay. 

“We left at about ten o'clock and ar- 
rived in time to eat a picnic lunch at our 
house. After lunch those who were brave 
enough donned bathing suits, for it did re- 
quire quite a bit of bravery, since we had 
had a little bit of snow in South Orange 
on the previous day and the weather wasn't 
exactly balmy yet. However, no one actually 
went in swimming, although falling (per- 
haps on purpose) seemed to be allowed. A 
trip to Beach Haven for supplies and a 
hot dog roast on the beach filled the re- 
maining hours of the day until bedtime. 

“The next morning after a short time on 
the beach the most interesting event of all 
took place. We all piled into one car, and 
after a short drive arrived at the Love- 
ladies Island Coast Guard Station. When 
we told them we were Girl Scouts, they 
immediately seemed interested and offered 
to show us around. Our first guide proved 
to be the chef (Continued on page 39) 
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CHICAGO CIRCUS 


The big events of June and early July 
were the meetings of two political circuses 
in Chicago. The first, held by the Repub- 
licans, was, as a show, hardly worth the 
price of admission. Nearly everything it 
was going to do was’ known beforehand. 
The renomination of President Hoover was 
a certainty, in spite of the futile ambitions 
of ex-Senator France of Maryland, who 
caught only a thimbleful of votes. Later, 
despairing of his own nomination, France 
tried to stampede the convention by spring- 
ing a surprise nomination of ex-President 
Coolidge, but was forcibly hustled from the 
floor before he could do so. The only 
real questions that arose at the Republican 
convention were: Will Curtis be renominat- 
ed for Vice-President and what stand will 
the G. O. P. take on prohibition? After 
Charles Gates Dawes had announced defin- 
itely that he would not accept a Vice-Pres- 
idential nomination, Curtis was renominat- 
ed, contrary to most Republican Party pre- 
cedent. . . . The last few months, and even 
weeks, had witnessed a rising tide of dis- 
satisfaction with the eighteenth amendment, 
culminating in a public announcement by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. that, although he 
was himself a teetotaler and had, like his 
parents and grandparents, worked and 
prayed for prohibition all his life, he had 
come to the conclusion that the amendment 
was a failure and should be repealed. This 
and other events made Republican leaders 
realize that the national platform would 
have to be a bit wetter than previously. But 
how wet? After much discussion a plank 
was adopted which did not commit the 
party outright to a fight for repeal, but 
favored resubmission of the question to the 
people. It was generally regarded by the 
press as a Wet-Dry plank. 


THE DONKEY CUTS CAPERS 


While the Democrats were staging an 
extravaganza of oratory, pretty girls, bands, 
bunting, parades, flashlight pictures, sand- 
wiches and soda pop, the real business of 
the Convention was being transacted in 
hotel rooms some distance away. Roosevelt 
had a majority of the delegates, but not the 
two-thirds required by Democratic custom. 
Smith hoped that he could at least block 
Roosevelt even if he did not win himself. 
He failed. California switched to Roosevelt 
who was nominated with Garner as his 
running-mate. The Democrats came out flat- 
ly for repeal of Prohibition. 





RUSSIAN STYLES 


The Russian government recently held 
a style show, exhibiting the latest designs 
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in women’s dress goods. These designs care- 
fully avoided “‘capitalistic’’ patterns, show- 
ing instead calicos and ginghams decorated 
with pictures of tractors, cotton mill spin- 
dles, airplanes, soldiers, zigzag electric 
flashes, nuts and bolts and other machine 
symbols. 


MORE TRAGEDY ON SOURLAND MOUNTAIN 


June witnessed two more important 
events in the almost incredible serial story 
of deception and heartbreak following the 


What's 
Happening? 


By MARY DAY WINN 


kidnaping of the Lindbergh baby. The first 
of these was the announcement that Violet 
Sharpe, English maidservant in the home of 
Mrs. Dwight Morrow, Lindbergh’s mother- 
in-law, had committed suicide. Naturally 
concluding that she had done this because 
of guilty knowledge of, or complicity in 
the kidnaping, the police arrested Ernest 
Brinkert, taxi driver, with whom she was 
supposed to have gone riding on the night 
the baby was stolen. Later investigations 
proved that she had not been out with 
Brinkert and that apparently neither of 
them had any guilty knowledge of the 
crime. She had taken her life in a fit of 
nerves resulting from the publicity and 
repeated questioning by the police... . 
The second event was the sentencing to 
fifteen years imprisonment of Gaston B. 
Means, who had fraudulently collected 
$104,000 from Mrs. Evelyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean, wife of the former publisher of the 
Washington Post, on the pretext that he 
could find the missing baby for her to re- 
turn to its grateful parents. 
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AN ARMY MARCHES ON WASHINGTON 


In June a sinister army began to collect 
its forces for a march on Washington. En- 
couraged by Communist organizations, al- 
though most of the men were not them- 
selves Communists, jobless ex-veterans from 
all over the Union began to beat their way 
to the capital to demand the passage of the 
Patman Bill for immediate payment of. the 
bonus. This bill had been stopped in com- 
mittee, and the signatures of-145 congress- 
men were necessary to force it to a vote. 
The constantly growing army of men, camp- 
ed in shacks on Anacostia Flats, outside 
the city, lobbied until they had secured the 
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necessary signatures. By the time the bill 
came up, an army of nearly nineteen thou- 
sand veterans had assembled in Washington, 
offering a serious problem to police and 
health authorities. The House, unable to 
resist the pressure, passed the Bonus Bill, 
although warned by financial authorities 
that it would hopelessly unbalance the 
budget, but the Senate, exhibiting more 
backbone, killed it. It was regarded as cer- 
tain that the President would have vetoed 
the bill if it had ever got as far as his 
desk. 


REVOLUTION IN CHILE 


The financial world was alarmed during 
June by revolution in Chile. Carlos Davila, 
editor of an influential newspaper and 
former ambassador to the United States, 
succeeded in ousting the Chilean govern- 
ment and establishing what promised to be 
a Socialist government. American investors 
feared confiscation of their properties in 
Chile, but this has not, as yet, taken place. 
The supposedly Red government may turn 
out to be only a pale pink. 


MOSTLY TRIVIAL 
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On a high mountain in Germany, an 
ardent group of psychic researchers went 
through a mystic ceremony described in an 
old book of magic and supposed to change 
a goat into a young man. They wanted to 
find out, once for all, if there was anything 
in the old spells. They smeared the goat 
with blood, honey and the scrapings of 
ancient church bells. They chanted weird 
words over it, and they had present at the 
ceremony, as required, a “maiden pure in 
heart.” In spite of all this trouble, their 
effort was a failure. The goat did not turn 
into a young man. . . . The picturesque 
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islanders of Volendam and Marken in Hol- 
land, who are always so ready to let tour- 
ists take their pictures—for a sum—are 
disconsolate. In May, Holland closed the 
last gap in the eighteen mile dike, which 
will put an end to her famous inland sea, 
the Zuyder Zee, and after most of the 
water has been pumped out, give her 500,- 
000 more acres of rich farmland. Every- 
body was happy but the fishermen of the 
two islands mentioned above, whose bright- 
colored boats will be left high and dry. 
. . » In June Amelia Earhart, first woman to 
fly the ocean alone, rode up Broadway in a 
shower of ticker tape, her curly locks, as 
usual, blowing in the wind. Stanislaus 
Hausner, Polish-American who tried the 
same stunt in June, had not been so lucky. 
His plane had fallen into the ocean off the 
coast of Portugal, and he had floated in it 
eight days before being rescued by the 
steamer Circe Shell. 
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Your Outdoor Memory Book 


Offers a picturesque way of holding fast the happy memories of 
lovely things we have found as we journeyed along the nature trail 


AVE you ever picked up an 

autumn leaf and,. noticing 
its beautiful coloring, the loveli- 
ness of its outline and of its delicate 
veining, longed to preserve it and add an- 
other treasure to your nature collection? Or 
perhaps you are writing to a friend who is 
as interested as you are in making discov- 
eries. You may want to share with her some 
of the beautiful things you are seeing and 
finding. 

Of course, we aren’t all artists, but even 
those of us who cannot draw can make 
beautiful pictures for ourselves and our 
friends of leaves and ferns and grasses. One 
of the easiest and most fascinating is by 
ink printing. And it is all the more inter- 
esting because you print directly from the 
leaf. 

Only a few simple things are necessary. 
These are two tin pie plates or a piece of 
glass to provide the smooth surface neces- 
sary; two rubber rollers, one about six 
inches long, the other a little shorter, 
secured at a camera supply shop; one tube 
or a small quantity of printers’ ink from a 
newspaper office or stationery store. The 
ink comes rather thick, but it can be 
thinned by using a few drops of benzine. 
Besides these you will need several sheets 
of white or colored paper to fit your note- 
book, two newspapers and a penknife—an 
old spoon or stick will do if you haven't 
a knife—to place the ink on the smooth 
surface. 

When you have assembled everything, 
arrange your leaf or fern or grass on the 
paper in the very spot you wish your pic- 
ture to be, and put a tiny pencil mark at the 
top and bottom to indicate just where you 
will place it when’ it is covered with ink. 
This is most important because once it is 
inked it is impossible to move it even 
the least little bit without blurring your 
picture. 

Spread the newspapers on the table. 
Place a very small amount of ink. in the 
center of one of the pie plates, and then 
roll one of the rollers over the ink until it 
is entirely covered. Now place the leaf on 
the inky surface of the pan and press the 
inked roller several times across it until 
every particle of the leaf presents a black 
surface on both sides. Lift up the leaf and 
place it on the newspaper with two thick- 
nesses of the paper above it. Press your 
clean roller over the newspaper above the 
leaf quite firmly. Repeat this process at least 
three times, using a fresh piece of news- 
paper each time so as to remove all the 
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superfluous ink and to prevent blotting. 

Then, with a very steady hand, place the 
leaf between two sheets of your note paper. 
Hold the leaf in position by placing one 
finger on the upper sheet. Now pass the 
clean roller over the leaf, beginning at the 
bottom of the sheet and pressing firmly. 

Remove the upper sheet carefully, and 
you will have a lovely black and white 
print. 

These prints make charming decorations 
for your personal stationery, and for dinner 
cards. One Girl Scout patrol I know of used 
oak leaf prints for place cards at its fall 
camp reunion. 

Of course, one does not need to re- 
mind you of the delight you will take 
in making watercolor drawings of the 
beautiful things you find out-of-doors. A 
few strokes of a brush or pencil often 
give a better record than words of some- 











INK PRINTS MAKF CHARMING DECORATIONS 


thing you have seen. Try it, even 
if you have not great skill, for it is 
natural for us to draw, and if you 
have truly seen a thing you will nor find it 
difficult to transfer it to your sketch book. 

Many attractive reproductions can be 
made by paper tearing, also. Take a piece 
of white paper and standing in front of a 
tree, tear its general shape. Mount your 
“tear-out” on black paper, and see how 
the individual characteristics of the tree 
have been caught. You can instantly recog- 
nize the outline of an oak, a poplar or a 
pine. 

Shadow pictures, alto, are fun; and there 
are stencils and block prints that you may 
carry back to decorate your room at home. 
Some charming designs have been worked 
out in appliqués. One girl's room, I re- 
member, was made delightful with many 
of the summer butterflies she had seen in 
her garden. 

Another girl stenciled a border of bun- 
nies, like those at the top of this page across 
a screen for her room. 

Those of you who like ink printing may 
be interested in using color. You can get 
a green printers’ ink in case you should 
prefer to make the leaves green instead of 
black. Perhaps you will want to preserve 
the lovely autumn colors of the leaves you 
find. For this you will need turpentine, oil 
paints (red, yellow, blue), paint brushes, 
and a soft finished paper. 

Gather the loveliest autumn leaves you 
can find and with your paints mix colors 
until you get them to match the leaf color- 
ing. With your brushes and thick oil paint 
cover the under or heavily veined side of 
the leaf, copying the colors of the upper 
side of your leaf. 

Place the painted side of your leaf on 
the sheet of soft paper, cover it with another 
sheet of paper and rub carefully but firmly. 
When you lift the leaf the bright imprint 
will be preserved for you. 

All of these pictures enrich our lives with 
the memories of the things we have seen, 
and with the friendly out-of-doors we come 
to love so much in the summer days. And 
because they are of things we have known 
intimately, they are so much the more 
cherished. Any oak leaf on a place card is 
charming for an autumn party, but if it is 
a leaf from the tree under which our court 
of honor sat at camp, it is peculiarly our 
own; any bunny may decorate a screen, but 
if it is the bunny who used to dart out from 
under our tent at reveille how much more 
friendly it is. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
turned to his daughter. “Sorry you had to 
be routed out so soon after turning in, 
Ellen. But this is really worth seeing, isn't 
it?” 

Ellen, smiling as broadly as her father, 
through chattering teeth agreed. ‘How hard 
is it blowing, Dad?” 

“Maybe a little bit over a hundred miles 
an hour. Not a mile less!” 

Ellen’s eyes, as she dropped down the 
hatchway to the cabin, were wide. A hun- 
dred miles an hour. She was in a real hur- 
ricane! No wonder Roger Harrison's voice 
had sounded so queer! 

“How'd you sailors like a good bowl of 
hot soup?” Roger Harrison was asking 
briskly. “Now that we can only sit tight 
and take what comes, you're ready to eat, 
aren't you, Eagle-Eye?” 

Ellen nodded. Though the boat was fly- 
ing before the hurricane, it was keeping on 
a steady keel, and the two cans of tomato 
soup that Roger emptied into a pan on the 
shipmate stove in the galley at the foot of 
the ladder had begun to give off an ap- 
petizing aroma. 

Baxter Roberts, finding a place in which 
to shed his dripping oilskins, was rub- 
bing his unshaven face briskly with a huge 
towel. 

“The kid certainly spotted this storm all 
right,” he remarked, only his bald head 
visible through the folds of the towel. 
“Eagle-Eye Ellen. How do you do it any- 
how?” 

Ellen laughed. “Just luck, I guess. I 
thought I saw signs of something queer, and 
the barometer had gone down, you know. 
I mentioned that before I turned in.” 

“Sure, but even your father didn’t be- 
lieve a hurricane was going to drop down 
on us like a bolt out of heaven.” Baxter 
Roberts was pulling a big blue sweater over 
his head. “Golly, the old Halcyon felt as if 
we were moving at least forty miles an 
hour.” 

Roger Harrison, busy in the galley, stuck 
his head into the cabin. On his thin face 
was the broadest of grins. 

“And we'd sure be moving in our rub- 
ber boat just about now, eh, boys and 
girls?” 

Two hours later Halcyon's skipper, re- 
lieved by Roger Harrison, came below. 

“It's hard to believe,” he announced 
happily, “but we're almost dead on our 
course and eating up distance. What a 
stroke of good fortune!” 

“Do you suppose Bob Harris is getting 
the same break? I certainly hope he’s not.” 
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Ellen Sights 


Halcyon’s captain, busy with pencil and 
dividers before a sliding shelf in the little 
chart room, looked at his slim daughter 
who was setting before him a bowl of hot 
tomato soup. “Can't tell. Anything can be 
happening in different parts of a blow like 
this. Traveler may have to heave-to and ride 
the storm out. There aren’t many boats as 
good as Halcyon. She's just a plain sailing 
fool.” 

But so was Traveler, as Ellen discovered 
when finally the hurricane had swept past 
to leave the ocean an upheaving mass of 
giant waves. Because, half a mile astern was 
the Harris cutter. 

“Over there,” Ellen pointed out, when her 
sharp eyes had picked the rival vessel out 
of the gloom that was gradually lifting. 
“Can you beat that for luck?” 

“Guess we just can’t shake those babies,”’ 
bald Baxter Arnold declared. “Their four- 
minute handicap on us may make all the 
difference in the end between our winning 
or losing.” 

Captain Wakefield emphatically agreed. 
“Funny how it can happen, but sometimes 
half a dozen boats will finish within ten 
minutes—after seven hundred miles. Every 
move certainly counts even on a long ocean 
run. Remember how Duckling won the 
Cape May race by fifteen seconds?” 

That night both Halcyon and Traveler 
sailed without lights. This was part of a 
game, for often in past races, a smart navi- 
gator, keeping his whereabouts hidden, had 
slipped by a rival whose running lights 
disclosed every move. These two captains 
would not show where they were. Instead, 
crowding on all sail, and driving their 
yachts to the limit, they would try to slip 
into a commanding lead without the other 
knowing. 

Everything was fine, from weather to 
course, when Ellen Wakefield and Roger 
Harrison surrendered the tiller at midnight, 
they reported. The wind was holding up 
well, and with sheets eased they were head- 
ed right for Bermuda. 

“Any signs of Traveler?” 

“Not one,” Roger told the skipper. ‘Even 
Eagle-Eye couldn’t spot her, no matter how 
hard she tried.” 

“Then we won't worry about her until 
morning. That hurricane changed all my 
calculations into guesswork, and I can’t be 
sure just where we are until I get some 
morning sights. But if my dead reckoning 
is right, we'll pick up the Islands about 
nine o'clock.” 

Ellen, about to go below 
for four hours of sleep, 
sniffed the air just before 
her head disappeared be- 
neath the cabin top. “Who 
brought flowers aboard?” 
she asked with a laugh. 

“Flowers!” 

The girl nodded. “Yes, 
can’t you smell them?” 

Captain Wakefield sniff- 


ed two or three times. 
“Good Lord! Can it be 
possible?” 


The others of the crew 
were instantly alert. “What 
is it? What's up now?” 

“The Islands must be 
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Gibbs Light 


closer than I thought. You can smell them 
thirty to. forty miles out at sea—you really 
can. Maybe the hurricane carried us faster 
than I figured.” 

At four o’clock when Ellen excitedly put 
her head above decks again, her first ques- 
tion was: 

“Any signs of the Islands?” 

Captain Wakefield laughed. “You are 
optimistic!” 

During the next hour or so Ellen con- 
tinued to be optimistic. Her eyes constantly 
scanned the horizon for signs of Gibbs 
Hill Lighthouse. But even her sharp scrutiny 
disclosed nothing. It was only as dawn 
made its slow climb up the eastern slope 
of the sky that she saw anything. Then she 
caught sight of Traveler—half a mile 
ahead! Her heart sank. 

She looked again before she pointed the 
rival cutter out to Roger. For a half-mile 
lead, with the Islands so near, practically 
meant defeat for Halcyon. There was too 
little distance left in the race for the green 
sloop to make up lost ground. There didn’t 
seem to be any more hope. 

Captain Wakefield, coming on deck to 
check up the situation, shook his head 
when he saw Traveler. “Only a China- 
man’s chance now,” he said glumly. “And 
I can’t get any decent sights before seven 
or eight o'clock at the earliest to check our 
position.” 

Ellen said nothing. Instead, she went be- 
low, and over a breakfast of dry cereal, 
coffee and boiled eggs, her active mind 
dwelled on ways and means to overhaul 
the leading yacht. But even she, optimistic 
as she naturally was, could see no possible 
way to win now. If Halcyon had not been 
able to work out a lead after four days, 
then there was little chance of doing it in 
four hours. 

Roger Harrison, his thin face showing the 
strain of the race, was sound asleep in his 
bunk as Ellen, brushing her teeth and wash- 
ing in a small ration of hot water to re- 
fresh herself, went out on deck again for 
her watch. 

“Better put your head on a lifebelt and 
take a short nap,” suggested her father. 

“With the finish so close? I should say 
not. 

“We'll call you as soon as we sight the 
line. You ought to try to get some sleep.” 

The girl shook her head. “It’s my watch, 
and I'm going aloft,” 
she said. “Maybe I can 
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see something. It's possible that some of the 
other boats may be in sight by now.” 

Ellen sprang from the cabin top and 
hauled herself hand over hand up the star- 
board shrouds. It was thirty feet up to 
the spreaders, but she made it quickly, 
drew up her feet, and then stood erect. 
Holding to the mast for support, she 
raised a pair of marine glasses to her 
eyes and slowly scanned the entire hori- 
zon, 

“See anything?” came the skipper’s voice 
hopefully. 

The girl shook her head. But she did not 
come down. Instead, she put the glasses on 
Traveler. There was no action aboard the 
cutter, the man at the tiller being crouched 
over the stick while his mate lay prone on 
the deck, asleep. Ellen smiled, and con- 
tinued to sweep the horizon with her 
glasses. 

Suddenly she stiffened, and for several 
minutes she kept her glasses trained astern. 
Then, slowly, she swung them forward. 
Again her body grew suddenly tense. Once 
more her glasses fastened on one spot 
where sky met water. Finally Ellen took 
another look at Traveler. This time she saw 
that it was Bob Harris who crouched over 
the tiller. His companion now lay sprawled 
on the deck asleep. The girl’s face lighted, 
and she slid down the shrouds and ran to 
her father. 

“Dad!” she cried. “’There’s a big schooner 
way astern of us. Her hull looks black. 
Could it be Cormorant? We can’t be that 
far ahead, can we?” 

Captain Wakefield was suddenly alert. 
“It might be. If it is, then we certainly 
must be well out in front, because she’s 
the fastest of the big boats. Say! What do 
you know about that!” 

Ellen put a hand on his arm. “And Dad, 
I think I saw land. It looks almost abeam 
of us!” 

“What!” This time the girl's father was 
frankly incredulous. ‘““We can’t be as close 
as that.” 

Ellen’s heart beat fast. Her grip on her 
father’s arm tightened. “If we're really 
ahead of the fleet, and if that’s really land, 
we have a chance to finish first. Because— 
because apparently no one on Traveler even 
suspects we're so close to Bermuda. If we 
tacked in now, we'd make the line before 
Bob Harris!” 

Captain Wakefield and Baxter Arnold 
showed their excitement. “But are you sure 
you didn’t just imagine that you saw land? 
It doesn’t seem possible.” 

Ellen nodded. ‘‘Sure.” 

Halcyon’s skipper faced his problem 
squarely. “If you're right, we probably can 
beat Traveler across the finish. But if you’re 
wrong and we tack now, we are certain 
to lose. We can’t afford to take such a 
chance, now that—” 

A deep voice burst from the cabin. 

“If Eagle-Eye says she saw land, then 
land it is! Head for it, Skipper. That's what 
I say!” 

Baxter Arnold nodded his bald head em- 
phatically. ““That’s my bet, too. Ellen’s eyes 
never miss a thing.” 

Captain Wakefield was frankly doubtful. 
After all, his daughter was only a high 
school kid. She might have sharp eyes, but 
she might also have a vivid imagination 
that let her see what she hoped to see. This 
was no time to take any chances. Better hold 
on the course until the sun was high enough 
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to take sights and get the ship's position. | 
After that it would be time enough— | 

Ellen’s blue eyes were shining. Her heart | 
still was fluttering with all the excitement 
that the chance of a stirring finish—of win- | 
ning the race against a fleet of forty—had | 
brought to her with the sight of the big | 
schooner astern and the tip of a lighthouse 
abeam. She turned to her father and looked 
at him earnestly. 

“Dad,” she said simply, “I saw land all 
right.” 

Captain Wakefield looked at his daugh- 
ter for several seconds. Then he gave a 
sharp order. 

“Ready about!” 

Two minutes later, heeling over on the 
port tack into a freshening breeze, Halcyon 
bowled toward the point that Ellen’s sharp 
eyes had picked up. Once more the girl's 
heart almost stopped beating as she waited 
to see whether the green sloop’s changed 
course had been noted from Traveler. The 
longer the other ship stuck to her present | 
track, the more lead Halcyon could work | 
out. Two minutes, three minutes, four min- | 
utes—there was suddenly action aboard | 
Traveler. But when finally the cutter came | 
about, Halcyon was fully half a mile in 
front. 

Ellen's blue eyes were glowing. And | 
when Captain Wakefield, his glasses pinned 
on the horizon, gave instructions to ease | 
the sheets slightly, the girl's eyes fairly | 
shone. For she could see the Islands plainly. 
And though two more yachts now were in | 
sight and headed for the same goal, Hal- | 
cyon was by far the nearest to the finish | 
line. 

Down toward the committee boat where 
members of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club 
waited for the racing craft to cross an im- 
aginary line that extended from the boat to 
St. David's lighthouse, five yachts strained. 
At Halcyon’s tiller sat Captain Wakefield. 
Stretched on deck in light-colored pajamas 
that kept the semi-tropical sun from burn- 
ing their already deeply tanned bodies, two | 
men and a girl, laughed and chattered. The 
girl, of a sudden, turned to look back at 
the other boat as Halcyon closed on the 
finish line. 

“What do you see now, Sister Anne?” 
asked Roger Harrison. 

Ellen Wakefield ran a bronzed hand | 
through her short blond hair. “I see plenty | 
of tears in Bob Harris’ eyes.” 

A gun barked. Halcyon was first over | 
the finish. Seven hundred miles out from | 
New York, she was five minutes ahead of 
her nearest competitor, winner in her own 
class and in all classes combined, and win- 
ner of the special trophy for an all-amateur 
crew. 

Before she knew what was doing, Ellen | 
Wakefield found herself with a rope! 
around her slim waist. Then she was lifted 
by four strong arms. 

“Here’s to Eagle-Eye Ellen,” Roger Har- 
rison and Baxter Arnold shouted as they 
heaved the pajamaed girl overboard into 
the clear blue Bermudian waters while the 
spectators on the committee boat cheered 
the victor. 

“Did you spot any sharks, Eagle-Eye?” 
asked Roger Harrison when he had hauled 
her, dripping, back onto the deck of the 
Halcyon. 

“No sharks,” exclaimed the thrilled girl 
as she rubbed her salt-stung eyes. “But | 
saw the loveliest coral formations!” | 
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Those Gay Caballeros 


(Continued from page 11) 

There were the cool, dark evenings when 
the sharp silhouette of the chuck wagon 
against the bright flame of the cook's fire 
seemed like a specter of days long van- 
ished. There was the clear stillness of the 
desert nights, with the familiar stars so in- 
credibly near. 

A hundred bright memories assail the 
pack tripper as she sends her thoughts 
skimming back over the details of the glo- 
rious adventure, but none is more poignantly 
satisfying than the one which brings back 
the picture of that ride each morning— 
out—out into the sunrise. The “clop! clop!” 
of the chorus of the pack trip song gives 
the tempo and the beat which sounds 
through the day, and the verse a fleeting 
picture of the day's beginning! 


Roll out, roll out, ye doughty cowboys, 
roll! 
The cook fire’s blazing and the moon 


grows dim. 

Roll out, roll out, and share the chuck 
pot's dole. 

The far horizon shows the dawn’s 
first rim, 


So saddle up your pony, 
And pull the girth strap tight, 
For we'll be faring onward in the thin, 
cool light! 


So the Camp Mary White pack trip is 
no longer an experiment in the original 
sense. For three summers has the merry, 
sunburned band pulled into the little city 
of Carlsbad after having ridden for nearly 


(Continued from page 14) 
revealed that he had taken his wife's ear- 
ring to match it with a necklace of pearls 
at Tiffany's. Quote tonight is the thirtieth 
anniversary of our marriage and I am 
bringing the necklace to Mrs. Higginbotham 
as a gift. I wanted to surprise her and be- 
lieved that the earring never would be 
missed during the short time I was absent 
end of quote he stated.” 

Sounds from the other end of the wire 
indicated that the star reporter was chok- 
ing either with surprise or mirth. “My 
gosh, what a comedy!” he managed to 
splutter. 

“That's exclusive, Pat,” Kay informed 
him. “I called New York myself just on a 
hunch. All the other reporters are in the 
meeting—Mrs. Higginbotham is starting to 
talk. I promised Mr. Higginbotham I'd tell 
her the earring is safe just as soon as I 
could.” 


two hundred miles over one of the very 
few real wildernesses which still exist in 
this day when science sends its electrical 
finger into the remote corners of the world. 
And there has been no caballero who, in 
reluctant departure from her dusty, devoted 
little horse, has not said, “Well, it’s only 
twelve months until next summer and the 
pack trip, and please save this same pony 
for me!” 

Each year the trip’s plans have developed 
and broadened in scope. The pack trippers 
of 1931 added to the original trip a tour 
of exploration, under the guidance of Carl 
B. Livingston, well-known archeologist and 
authority on the Southwest, of the newly 
discovered and excavated caves of the an- 
cient basket makers in Baker Pen Canyon, 
and had the unique thrill of assurance that 
they, a group of Girl Scout leaders, were 
standing in the door of a cave dwelling in 
which no white woman had ever before set 
foot. This experience, together with the 
unforgettable trip through the precarious 
cliffs of Last Chance Canyon, was decided 
upon as a highlight far too tenderly cher- 
ished ever to be omitted from the ventures 
of the pack trip; so the plans for 1932 ex- 
panded the whole into a trek of ten days, 
the last one of which is spent exploring 
the underground passages of the Carlsbad 
Caverns. 

A girl was heard to complain recently 
that it was so hard nowadays to have a 
really legitimate adventure and that man- 
made inventions were fast making it im- 


A Nose for News 


“Let her talk, let her talk all day if she 
will,” Pat bawled. ‘At least, don’t stop her 
until we get this off the press! And tell her 
we are informing the police department 
immediately.” 

When Kay returned to the office an hour 
later with full notes of Mrs. Higginbotham’s 
speech on disarmament, the newsboys were 
already shouting extras of the Transcript 
on every corner. “Jewel Safe, Local Couple 
Wed Thirty Years Today,’ announced 
J. Patrick Wilson in a whimsical front page 
story adorned with pictures of both Mrs. 
and Mr. Higginbotham. 

Well, it was high time her own job was 
done. She dashed off two pages on the dis- 
armament meeting and carried them to the 
city desk. 

“Let me see your nose, Kay,” Uncle Rod 
demanded surprisingly. 

“My nose? What for?”’ But she turned a 
neat profile obediently toward her uncle. 


possible to escape the clutch of civilization. 
“How do you know what you are really 
like,” she grumbled, “until you have had 
a chance to be thrown entirely on your 
own and find out the stuff you're really 
made of?” There is a good deal of truth 
in such a query. How does one know what 
she is really like until she has had to rely 
solely upon her own strength, adaptability 
and good temper? “What we need is a 
desert island,” says Wilder in his Jack- 
Knife Cookery, “where it is not possible 
to go home for the salt!” 

Camping of one kind or another is our 
escape from what Dorothy Canfield calls 
“the tyranny of walls.” In its original sense, 
the word camp means a transitory abiding 
place, the creation of a home in the virgin 
woods by one’s own labor and wits. There 
is no more rigid test of a girl's ability to 
adjust and to shave down the list of what 
some Girl Scouts acamping-bent call “the 
got-to-have’s” and add to the list of “can- 
do-without's,” than an experience such as 
the camp to cavern pack trip; and in these 
days of swift and increasingly luxurious 
travel and traffic in crowded places it satis- 
fies that secret longing for space and solitude 
which is the real heritage of the American 
people. 

So every summer the gay caballeros 
tighten the girths on their shabby, sure- 
footed little ponies and start off into the 
untrodden wilderness, believing with Kep- 
hart that “there is a dash of the gypsy in 
every one of us who is worth his salt.” 


“Hm,” the city editor speculated. “It's 
a nice nose, at that. Funny, because Wilson 
just got through telling me you had a nose 
for news.” 

The blue pencil was poised over her 
copy. Heavens, thought Kay, what have I 
done now? But Uncle Rod did not cross 
out a word. Instead he wrote at the top 
of the page in large square letters “By 
Katherine Clark.” 

“Tell ’em to set that up on page three 
with signature,” he said, handing the story 
to a copy boy. 

“Oh, Uncle Rod, a signed story!” Kay 
forgot that experienced journalists do not 
turn a sudden pink when pleased. 

“Once in a century the old slave driver 
relents. But that isn’t a bad piece of report- 
ing. And tell your college journalism prof,” 
he added, turning to answer telephone num- 
ber two, “that I'm very much afraid you 
may make a newspaper woman after all.” 
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Caring for the 
Hands and Arms 


(Continued from page 19) 

under the nails. Do not use a sharp instru- 
ment to scrape the nails. Clip any rough 
cuticles with care. Rinse the hands again 
and dry them thoroughly. Go over the nails 
with an emery to complete the shaping. 
Apply your polish. Finish with a little oil 
around the cuticles, and a hand lotion. 

In filing the nails be careful to file from 
the base toward the tips with one way 
strokes. Do not file in too far at the sides 
to expose the flesh. Suit the shape of the 
nail to the size and shape of your fingers 
and avoid exaggerated points. 

For younger girls dull-finished nails are 
in better style and so a powder polish and 
buffer should be used. Buff carefully with 
one way strokes and not too hard. 

Older girls often prefer liquid polish, 
which they think gives a little more so- 
phisticated look to their nails. In applying 
liquid polish you should be very sure that 


the nails are smooth and dry. Do not use | 


too much. Apply your brush strokes lightly 
from the base of the nail to the tip, avoid- 
ing the half moons and rims. Remove any 
surplus polish around the edges with an 
orange stick. Use only one layer of polish. 
A variety of colors are now available, but 
conservative fingers stick to a natural shade 
which intensifies the pleasant color of 
healthy nails. 

If you have trouble in winter with red 
hands, try to keep them from chilling and 
also avoid tight gloves. If your hands are 


tense, practice relaxing by flopping them | 


from the wrist. Fingers may be encouraged 
to taper by gentle massage from tips to 


bases, and a little helpful pinching of the | 


tips after each washing. For finger biting 
you might try an application of bitter aloes. 

If arms are rough and afflicted with goose- 
flesh, it's a good idea to scrub them with 
plenty of soap and water and a flesh brush 
and then to apply oil or cream. Especial 
attention should be paid to rough elbows, 
which should be scrubbed with extra vigor, 
rubbed with a lemon and cold creamed. If 
arms are flabby, here is an exercise that 
may do good: Stretch the arms straight out 
and, holding them tensely, shake hard from 
the shoulders. If the arms are too thin, they 
may sometimes be developed by dieting to 
put on more weight, by special exercises, 
such as rowing or swimming, or by massage 
with a rich, oily cream or cocoa butter. 
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| Most of the 5000 people who died last year 


| from one particular form of cancer 


| 
| i could have been saved if they had been 
| 


ij 
HH 





warned in time of their impending 
l 


danger —and had acted without delay 


far year in the United States alone there were 
more than 5,000 deaths caused by rectal cancer. 
Had these cancers been discovered in their early stages, 
a large majority could have been operated upon suc- 
cessfully. Almost all of them could have been found 
by competent physicians making thorough physical 
examinations. 





Either false modesty on the part of a patient who 
should be utterly frank and truthful with his physician, 
or disinclination on the part of a doctor to urge his 
patient to have only the most complete and searching 
examination possible—one or the other—may cause 
suffering and tragedy. 


There are thousands of cases of unsuspected rectal 
cancer. In the beginning, they are usually painless. 
The first slight symptoms are often disregarded. They 
may be so similar to those of other ailments that only 
by a conscientious local examination can any doctor 
determine whether or not a cancer is present. 


Irregular or abnormal conditions should be reported war 

~~ Me, 
toand investigated by your doctor without delay. The 223% 
discovery of rectal cancer in its early stages should not % ANS 


cause undue alarm. In most cases such a cancer can 
be removed with entire success. 


The United States Army and Navy Medical Divisions, 
leading newspapers, magazines, the foremost doctors 
and health officials all over the country urge complete, 
periodic physical check-ups. It would be impossible 











to estimate correctly the amount of suffering such ex- | [Eye 
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aminations prevent and the years of life they add. oes RY 
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A partial examination is valuable as far as it goes. But ad KS 
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needless loss of health due to unremoved growths or 
uncorrected impairments. 


Everybody should have a health examination at least 
once a year—and it should be complete. Get the pro- sal 
tection which medical and surgical science can provide. ““~"" 
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Share Your 


Fun 


Write to your friends at home and let 
them enjoy with you the fun you are 
having at camp. Just reading of a cool 
splash in the lake will make a day in 
the city seem less hot. And the story 
of an exciting adventure on an over- 
night hike will put a thrill in the dullest 
summer night. 


THE GIRL SCOUT STATIONERY 
in pale green with its appropriate and 
attractive silhouettes will help give “at- 
mosphere” to your letters and there is 
plenty of room for writing all the news. 
Box of 24 sheets and envelopes. M 601 
. . . 90 cents. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE CARDS 
are for those who “never have time to 
write” and for days when life is too 
full to give more than a minute for that 
daily letter home. A cellophane envel- 
ope contains 16 cards in light green 
decorated with Girl Scout silhouettes 
in dark green, with matching envelopes. 
M602 .. . 25 cents. 


THE LEADER’S STATIONERY 
with the trefoil engraved in gold on 
especially high grade of Club Parch- 
ment is for those very special letters. 
Each attractive box of white kid finish, 
also engraved with the trefoil in gold, 
contains 24 sheets and 24 envelopes. 
M 603 . . . 85 cents. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service 
.570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 15) 
for when you play with men you are used 
to being outplayed all the time. Then when 
you play with women you are surprised 
at how well you play. You've always been 
a sort of under-dog. 

“At the age of fourteen I played in my 
first tournament, the Metropolitan Junior, 
which is for girls under nineteen. I finished 
third in that first tournament, but won the 
Metropolitan Junior championship the 
three following years. 

“My first big tournament was played 
against Marion Hollands. She had been a 
national champion and was expected to beat 
me, but I surprised the golf followers and 
beat her. That was the first time my name 
appeared in the headlines of the news- 
papers.” 

With nineteen or more titles to her credit, 
opening a newspaper to discover her own 
name or picture in print has lost its novelty 
today. In addition to being written about, 
Helen Hicks does some interesting writing 
herself. Her articles on golf are published 
in a leading golf magazine and are illus- 
trated by her own pictures demonstrating 
the plays she describes. These articles enjoy 
great popularity. 

“How did it feel to win the National 
Championship?” She repeated the question 
after me, then answered in that frank, spon- 
taneous way of hers. “I hardly know. I just 
didn’t feel like losing. I went into the match 
feeling fine. I knew I could play. And I 
didn’t feel like letting down. You have to 
keep the right mental attitude to win. You 
can’t let yourself get irritated and upset, 
or lose your good disposition. You have 
to train yourself to have confidence in the 
shot, no matter how difficult it is. Then, 
if you keep relaxed and hit the ball just 
as you would in an open field under no 
strain, it will usually go where you want it 
to go.” 

Miss Hicks herself carries seventeen golf 
clubs when she plays in a tournament, just 
in case—but for the beginner she recom- 
mends only five, which include a brassie, 
a mid-iron, a mashie, a mashie-niblick, and 
a putter. Some beginners take the strokes 
naturally, she thinks, and a_ professional 
instructor can point out their errors and 
doctor them up a bit. 

Almost all the famous players have the 
overlapping grip, but Miss Hicks and two 
other high-ranking players, Maureen Or- 
cutt and Gene Sara- 
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“Queen of Clubs’ 


swing and the “tock” on the downward. 

On this subject she gave me permission 
to quote from one of her recent articles, 
in which she says: “I make it a point to 
take ample time in teeing the ball up, and 
in taking my stance and addressing the ball. 
At the same time, I consciously aim to keep 
as fully relaxed as possible to avoid against 
tension in any set of muscles, as contrasted 
with rushing up to the ball without a 
thought in my mind of how to hit the ball 
or where I want to try to place it to secure 
the best advantage possible for my second 
shot. 

“Then, too, I aim at keeping conscious 
of the necessity of starting the club back 
slowly, pushing the club back with the left 
arm and hand, and not picking it up in a 
hurry with the left hand. Following this 
is a conscious resolution to wait for the 
end of the backswing before starting the 
club down; not to be in such a hurry to hit 
the ball as to rush my right shoulder around 
too quickly. Instead I must wait and lead 
the club down with the left arm, which 
insures bringing the clubhead around on an 
inside arc. There is a turn or a shift of the 
hips, but the shoulder turn must take place 
slowly and deliberately. 

“Good timing and a delicate sense of the 
feel of the swing come only through prac- 
tice and experience.” 

The accompanying photographs, which 
Miss Hicks gave me at the end of our in- 
terview, put into action the play just de- 
scribed. The first one shows her addressing 
the ball, the second was taken at the top 
of the backswing, and the third shows her 
graceful follow through. With such a pow- 
erful swing, no wonder she is as long a 
hitter from the tee as there is in the wo- 
men’s ranks today. 

The most sensible clothes to wear on the 
golf course are a simple sweater and skirt, 
usually wool. Fancy, fussy things are en- 
tirely out of place. Clothing—especially 
around the arms and shoulders—should be 
loose enough to allow complete freedom of 
movement. This is very important since a 
good drive requires a wide and easy swing. 
You will notice in the photographs on 
page fifteen that Miss Hicks wears a beret, 
but a brimmed hat may be substituted if the 
player prefers it. 

Since it is necessary to walk a great deal 
during a game of golf, shoes must be of 





zen, use the interlock- 
ing gtip. You can 
study it in the photo- 
graph on page fif- 
teen. 

To become a good 
golfer Miss Hicks 
places emphasis on 
timing the swing, 
| keeping the proper ra- 
| tio between the differ- 
ent movements. To il- 
lustrate her point she 











made a swing with 
an imaginary club in 
|the rhythm of the 
‘ticking of a grand- 
| father clock, the 
“tick” falling each 
| time on the upward 








the most comfortable sort. Low sports 
oxfords with soles 
that will grip the 


ground and prevent 
slipping are best. 

Some women play- 
ers like light weight 
wool or lisle sport 
stockings, while others 
prefer silk. 





Eprror’s Note: If 
you enjoy the articles 
on sports that appear 
from time to time in 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
write and tell us so 
and let us know what 
other sports besides 
golf, tennis and swim- 
ming, you are inter- 
ested in, 
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When You Give a Play 





(Continued from 
page 20) 
do two things: It 
should first of all 
give pleasure and 
then it ought to 
instruct. Your play 
should be enjoyed 
by the cast as well 
as by the audience. 
And rehearsals 
should be as much 
fun as the final 
performance. Con- 
sequently they must 
be kept reasonably 
short, lest they 
leave both cast 
and director ex- 
hausted. From one- 
half to two hours 








photographer and 
musician may be 
fulfilled although 
to my way of 
thinking we should 
not commercialize 
the play to this 
extent. The sheer 
joys of acting 
should really be 
“awards” enough 
for any girl. 

The pageant 
may be used to 
interpret the Girl 
Scout program, in- 
stead of the old 
type of rally with 
its marching and 
competitions. The 
ability to sympa- 








should be long 
enough at one 
time, and from 


eight to ten rehearsals are usually sufficient 
for the average one-act play. All lines 
should be learned by the third rehearsal. 
Insist upon this. It is impossible to act 
when one is clawing for lines. 

Try to have your dress rehearsal at least 
two days before the final production, thus 
leaving yourselves plenty of time for 
changes and giving the cast an opportunity 
to rest before the final performance. The 
only reason for having a rehearsal on the 
intervening day is to read the lines to 
quicken the tempo. Try to have all your 
rehearsals from the beginning in a space 
the size of the stage on which the final per- 
formance is to take place, if it is impossi- 
ble to hold rehearsals on the stage itself. 
Have the actual properties at every rehearsal 
so that you will be accustomed to using 
them. 

The details of play producing should be 
divided among a few. Over-organization 
is as bad as too little. A stage and business 
manager, a setting and property man, a 
costume chairman and a prompter are suff- 
cient for a simple play. A production with 
elaborate lighting effects would require a 
trained electrician, otherwise the stage man- 
ager may attend to the lights. If there are 
tickets, programs and advertising, the busi- 
ness manager attends to them as well as to 
paying the bills. The prompter should be 
on hand at all rehearsals so that the play 
is as thoroughly familiar to him as it is to 
the actors. 

Your production must be taken seriously. 
Everyone ought to attend every rehearsal, 
unless she has a very good excuse. Do the 
best you can at every rehearsal. Watch to 
see that the play doesn’t drag. If you know 
your lines and cues perfectly, the play is 
sure to run smoothly and swiftly. The 
setting and property managers should have 
practiced putting up the sets and arrang- 
ing the stage so often that they can do so 
quickly and quietly and without delaying 
the play any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The play, pageant or festival may be a 
project for proficiency badges. Requirements 
for dressmaker, milliner, meedlewoman, 
craftsman, electrician, scribe, artist, business 
woman, dancer, handywoman, interpreter, 


thize, imagine and 
create are three 
highly important 
stones with which to build the foundation 
for one’s life. Practical demonstrations may 
lose their value because we unwisely leave 
out color, movement and rhythm. 

For the girl not primarily interested in 
acting there are other things all vital to 
“the theatre,” as they say. The girl who likes 
to write may enjoy writing the play itself. 
The craftsman may build the scenery, the 
artist may paint it, and there are always the 
lights for the girl with an eye for electrical 
mechanics. There are plenty of opportuni- 
ties for everyone who is interested. A play 
is a grand way to have a good time and to 
learn a lot, too. 

Here are several poems and stories, not 
too elaborate, that can be made into plays, 
and some suggestions for celebrations gen- 
erally: 


Lochinvar by Sir Walter Scott. Ex- 
cellent. Found in any collection of 
Scott's poetry. 

Cicely and the Bears by Lilliput 
Lovee. Found in Classics for Vocal 
Expression, by S. S. Cury. 

Sir Eglamore. Girl Scout Song Book. 

California Fairy Tales by Monica 
Shannon. 

Traveling Musician of Bremen by 
Grimm. An excellent dramatization is 
found in Play Making and Plays by 
Merrill and Fleming, (Macmillan, New 
York.) 

Old Gems in New Settings by Fannie 
B. Sinsky. (Baker, Boston.) 

Acting Charades by Laura E. Rich- 
ards (Baker, Boston.) 

The Pageant of Our Flag by 
Margaret Chapman, (Girl Scouts, Inc.) 

Aladdin and the Lamp of Dreams 
by — Millikin (Girl Scouts, 
ne. 

A Ceremony for the Bringing in of a 
Birthday Cake by Anna Hempstead 
Branch ( Christadora House, New York 
City.) 


No matter if your playlet lasts only 
fifteen minutes, think it out, have a pattern 
in mind and be sure that it is good taste, 
even if it is a stunt. Let quality be the key- 
note. Begin setting standards in camp, it 
is simple to rehearse—no carfare to pay— 
and the arts are stamping all about you 
ready to be recognized and appreciated. 
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— more 

A than ever 

—THIS 
YEAR! 





Camp's more fun than ever this 
year! I’ve just loads of pep all day long 
—so the games and everything are easy/ 
And guess what? Our Captain compli- 
mented me on my posture this morning. 
Imagine! I knowit’sall because I’mwear- 
ing my Buster Brown Official Girl Scout 
Shoes. They’re so comfortable, Mother! 
And they just mage me stand correctly! 


Love, Betty. 


Berry is just one of many Girl 
Scouts who are praising the new Buster 
Brown Official Girl Scout Shoe. These 
shoes have the Ped-a-Pivot feature 
which supports your feet in a perfectly 
natural way—and helps you to walk 
and stand correctly—toes straight 
ahead. You’ll like all three of the 
smartly tailored styles. Sold by depart- 
ment and shoe stores everywhere. 


BROWN SHOE CO., Mfrs. - St. Louis 











R BROWN 
GI es GiRt SCOUT] 
RtGus. PAT OFF PED APIVOT HEALTH H SHOE 
APPROVED SHOE BROWN SHOE “company 











Look for the Official Girl Scout label, 
and also for the PED-A-PIVOT emblem. 


Oxfords . . $5 
and $5.50 
Boots... . $6 
and $6.50 





Official Moccasin Hiking Ox- 
ford, sturdily constructed of Cof- 


Sizes 2% to 10 


Widths AAA fee Elk with leather sole, or 
toD Smoke Elk and Grocord sole. 


Buster Brown Official 
GIRL SCOUT SHOES 


with the 


PED-A-PIVOT feature 


*& Retailers who sell “Robin Hood” and “ Central"’ 
footwear have these same Official Girl Scout Shoes, 
marked “Central’s Official Girl Scout Shoes.’ 
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Jo Ann's Musketeers 


(Continued from page 18) 
gone outside and had closed the door. The 
rain was still falling. Jo Ann stopped short 
in what she had been saying and bent 
down. A sodden piece of white cloth lay 
on the ground just outside the door. A heel, 
probably Bumpy’s heel, had trod on it. 
Jo Ann bent and picked up the wet cloth. 
It was a handkerchief and she spread it 
open. Sewn close to one corner was a label, 
red letters on white, and the name on the 
label was “Thos. Bassick.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jo Ann in something 
like a wail, and she handed the handker- 
chief to Wicky. “I guess that proves it.” 

“That settles it,” said Wicky. 

The two girls ran for their 


on two chairs, were two yellow slickers, 
and painted on the back of one were the 
letters ““T. B.”” while on the other were the 
letters “T. S.” 

“Jo Ann!” exclaimed Wicky in an ex- 
cited whisper. “Bumpy has raised a row at 
Mondega and Mr. Branch has brought Tom- 
my and Ted to apologize!’ 

“They'd better!” declared Jo Ann, and 
she walked into the big hall of headquarters. 

Tommy and Ted were standing, and Miss 
Bumpus and Miss Cooper and Miss Franz 
were seated, and Tommy grinned. It was 
not the sheepish grin of a boy who has been 
sent to give an unwilling apology, however. 


a restraining hand on Jo Ann’s arm. 
“I think you had better hear what he 
told us, Jo Ann,” she said. “After all, you 
ought to give him a chance to explain.” 
“Miss Cooper, I don’t want to hear any- 
thing he has to say,” declared Jo Ann. “We 
made a pledge to stand by each other— 
Wicky and this Bassick boy and Ted Spence 
and I—and not to annoy each other but 
to be like the Three Musketeers, only we'd 
be four, of course. And that was our 
pledge—'One for all, together we stand’— 
and the first chance these boys got—” 
“The first chance they got,” said Coopy 
with emphasis, “they saved your museum.” 
“What do you mean?” Jo Ann 
asked, looking at Tommy and Ted 





ewn shack and were soon out of 
their wet clothes and in dry ones. 
Jo Ann hung Tommy Bassick’s 
handkerchief over the foot of her 
cot to dry. 

“What are yon going to do 
about it, Jo Ann?’ Wicky asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Jo Ann, 
“but it will be something that 
Tommy Bassick and Ted Spence 
will remember as long as they 
live. I can’t think what it will be 
yet. I'll have to take time to 
think of something.” 

“But why,” asked Wicky, “do 
you think they did such a thing?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me!’’ exclaimed 
Jo Ann. “They're boys, and that’s 
why, I suppose. They just have 
to show how smart they can be.” 

The door of the shack was 
open, facing away from the slant 
of the rain, and as Jo Ann turned 
to look out she saw Coopy com- 
ing toward them from headquatr- 
ters. The energetic Miss Cooper 
was almost hidden by her rain- 
proof coat and hat, but the girls 
knew her by her long stride. She 
came straight to Jo Ann’s shack. 

“I won't come in,” she said. 





Don't 


Miss 


It— 


The best serial ever—one that you will thrill 
over, a story that will take you to another 
world and age, a book that will live in your 
memory long after other stories have begun 
and ended! So if your subscription expires with 
this issue or the next, renew it now. You'll 
be sorry if you miss 


“The 
Laughing 
Princess” 


_ e | 
beginning next month: 


with a new interest. “How did 
they save it?” 

“I've been waiting to tell you, 
haven't I?” asked Tommy. ‘Ted 
and I heard some of the Mondega 
boys, just before lunch this 
morning, saying that Mondega 
would win the ball game. They 
said the Fearless Five—whoever 
they are—were going to raid your 
museum, and that you would hear 
of it and be so excited you 
wouldn’t be able to pitch the 
game. One of the small boys 
would hand you a note telling 
you the museum was wrecked and 
all your specimens destroyed.” 

“You'd get the note just after 
you had pitched the first inning,” 
Ted explained. ‘Tommy asked me 
what we could do, and I could 
think of only one thing. Tommy 
and I had to be in the ball game. 
We couldn't go back on Mondega 
and stand guard over your muse- 
um, but we remembered ‘Knuckle 
to knuckle and hand to hand. One 
for all, together we stand,’ and 
we did what we thought was the 
best thing.” 

“We slipped away during lunch 








“I'm dripping. Miss Bumpus 
wants you at headquarters im- 
mediately, Jo Ann. Have you rubbers and 
a raincoat? You'd better wrap up well.” 

“Yes. What have I done now, Miss 
Cooper?” 

“Nothing this time. And you may come, 
too, Wicky.” 

With that Miss Cooper turned and 
walked back toward headquarters, following 
the mudless cinder path. Jo Ann drew on 
her raincoat and slid on her rubbers. 

“You don’t suppose Bumpy is going to 
take the museum away from you because of 
this, do you?” Wicky asked. 

“I don’t see why she should,” Jo Ann 
answered. 

“The door wasn’t locked,” Wicky sug- 
gested. 

“It never has been locked,” said Jo Ann. 
“Bumpy takes the padlock off the day she 
comes to camp and the door is never locked 
again until the day she goes. She can’t 
blame me for that. If she does, she won't 
be fair.” 

But it was not about the door that Jo 
Ann was called to headquarters. She knew 
it was not that as soon as she stepped up 
onto the headquarters’ veranda for, spread 


“Tell her, Bassick,” Miss Bumpus said. 

“Knuckle to knuckle,” said Tommy, grin- 
ning more broadly at Jo Ann. Jo Ann 
pointedly ignored the fist that Tommy held 
out. 

“What's 
Bumpus. 

“It's a greeting we have at home in Green- 
dale,” Tommy said. “You wouldn’t under- 
stand it but Jo Ann does all right, Miss 
Bumpus.” 

“I did once,” said Jo Ann. “I suppose 
you came to confess that you took the things 
out of my museum.” 

“Yes, that’s what I came for,” Tommy 
said. “I took them—Ted and I. We meant 
to tell you, but the rain came so suddenly, 
and everybody ran. We came as soon as we 
got the Mondega ball stuff out of the way. 
We had to see that that got back to the 
camp.” 

“I don’t think I want to hear anything 
about it,” Jo Ann said. “I think it was just 
too mean of you, Tommy Bassick. I'll never 
believe a boy again—never! And after our 
pledge, too.” 

She turned to go, but Miss Cooper put 


that, please?” asked Miss 


and took all your specimens out 

of the museum,” Tommy said. 
“They're hidden under the museum floor. 
They're safe enough where we put them, 
all right.” 

“We hadn’t the slightest idea that you 
would hear of it until the ball game was 
over,” Ted said. “How could we know it 
would be found out so soon?” 

“I was going to tell you, but the rain 
came and everybody ran,” Tommy said. “So 
we came over as soon as we could to ex- 
plain about it. We couldn’t get here any 
quicker.” 

“Oh!” said Jo Ann and her expression 
changed. “Why, that’s all right then. I'm 
sorry that I didn’t understand. I shouldn't 
have been so suspicious. But you must ad- 
mit it did look queer.” 

She hesitated just the fraction of a sec- 
ond and then she walked over to the place 
where Tommy stood waiting, and held out 
her fist. 

“Knuckle to knuckle,” she said. 

‘And hand to hand, Jo Ann,” said Tom- 
my, grinning. 

“One for all,” Ted Spence said. 

“That's it,” said Wicky. “Together we 
stand,” 
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Into the Glad 
W aters— 


(Continued from page 29) 
as we later discovered when he left us with 
the lookout to prepare dinner. So numerous 
were the interesting things we learned that 


it would be hard to mention all of them, | 


but there was one which I don’t think we'll 


forget easily. We noticed twenty-six little | 


wooden compartments nailed on the wall, 
each containing a different colored flag 
which we were told was the means of sig- 
naling to ships at sea. Gradually the con- 
versation changed to our type of signaling 
and we told him we were very proud of 
anyone who made a record of forty or 
forty-five. When he announced to us that 
he made ninety, we suddenly felt about two 
inches high. 

“This indeed seemed a worthwhile trip 


and we were content to return home after | 


a trip to Barnegat Light and dinner at the 
Shipbottom Inn.” 


A Moonlight Swim Is Always Fun 


Emily Doup, a member of Troop Four | 


of Louisville, Kentucky writes to us about 
a moonlight swim she took at camp. 

“Others have written about their camp- 
ing fun, but none from Louisville, so I 
will try to tell you a little about our new 
camp. 


“All the councillors were quite new, and | 
we had lots of fun getting acquainted with | 


each other. 

“One night we had a moonlight swim. 
We built a great fire on the bank of the 
creek, and as soon as the bugle blew we 
all left the water and got as warm as toast. 
We were so tired that few of us even 
heard taps, but we had had a grand time.” 


Trips Are Lots of Fun in Summer 


Faye Queen of Marion, North Carolina 
writes to us about a trip Marion Girl Scouts 
took to the Catawba River. 

“It was really summer at last, and Girl 
Scout weather, too. It looked as though 
there never could be a more beautiful day. 
Best of all, the Blue Bird Patrol leader 
was going to take us to Catawba River. 

“We started in a truck in the afternoon. 


When we reached our destination we picked | 
our camping place, left our packs behind | 


and then went to the river. How cool and 
beautiful it looked, and it seemed to say, 
‘Come in and take a swim.’ But to our sor- 
row we had to be content with putting only 
our hands and feet into the water. 

“The next thing we did was to explore 
the land around us. After walking for al- 
most an hour we came to the river again 
and there sat down to rest. 


“We played skip rock on the river, and | 
then got interested in some small black | 
bugs under the water. After we studied | 


them awhile two girls went through the 


woods laying the Girl Scout trail, and | 


.wo more followed the signs. 

“By the time we were tired of that, 
most of us were thirsty and hungry. We 
went back to our camping place, made the 
fires and had a good supper. 

“After that we cleaned up the camp, 
played volley (Continued on page 43) 
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No fun to b 


and skinny 


e frail 





But what a difference when she gained 10 pounds 
on this delicious food-drink 


WONDER the girls called Edith 
N “weakling”. She couidn’t play a set 
of tennis without becoming exhausted. She 
couldn’t swim twenty yards without feel- 
ing dead-tired. She couldn’t paddle a canoe 
for ten minutes without feeling “all-in”. 


It was a lucky thing for her that the camp 
directors had made Cocomalt a regular part 
of every meal. Otherwise, she may have 
gone on like that for the entire summer — 
thin, inactive, underweight. 


But after drinking Cocomalt regularly 
for a few weeks she started to become one 
of the most active girls in camp. This de- 
licious chocolate flavor food-drink began 
to fill out her scrawny arms and legs. Be- 
fore long she gained ten pounds—and lots 
of pep and energy. Today there isn’t a sport 
in which she doesn’t take a leading part. 

Don’t confuse Cocomalt with imitation 
flavorings for milk. It is a scientific food 
concentrate which provides food elements 


every growing girl needs. Prepared accord- 
ing to directions, Cocomalt adds more than 
70% nourishment (food-energy) to milk— 
almost doubling the food value of every glass. 


Vitamin D—important! 
Cocomalt is rich in Sunshine Vitamin D, 
which helps to convert the calcium and 
phosphorus, richly supplied by Cocomale, 
into strong, straight Tose, sound teeth 
and sturdy bodies. 


NOTE: Cocomalt is accepted by 
the committee on foods of the 
American Medical Association 
and is licensed by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. 


Special trial offer 


Cocomalt is high in food value—relatively low 
in cost. At all grocery stores in 2-lb., 1-lb. 
and 5-Ib. family-size cans. Or send coupon 
and 10c (to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing) for trial can, 








Cocomalt isa scientific food 


Qcomalt 


flavoring and adde 





eggs, 
Sunshine Vitamin D. 





enclosing 10c to 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 23 J, Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send me a generous trial-size can of Cocomalt. I am | 


cover cost of packing and mailing. 





a Name. 
™ iz Add 
= — Ee 


State 





| City 


COOL! 


j Apps 7Q% MORE NOURISHMENT (FOOD-ENERGY) TO MILK 
l 


REFRESHING! \________Mixedaccording to directions)! 


(Mixed according to directions) 





omalt 
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SUALLY we're fortunate, 

in the general run of 
books written especially with 
girl-audiences in mind, to get 
one which satisfies a single 
demand. We may feel like 
reading a good school story, 
or one in which ‘we meet 
especially vivid characters, or 
we may feel like being trans- 
ported to some beautiful spot, 
or we may absolutely crave 
a mystery story. To read a 
story which satisfies more than 
one such demand is a com- 
paratively rare experience. If 
you will read The Mystery at 
Shadylawn by Mabel Cleland 
(Farrar and Rinehart), you 
will find it can be done. Mar- 
jorie, Gloria and Mary are 
waiting to step from their 
pages right into your lives. Of 
course, Mary would be the only 
one to step, because Marjorie 
would leap and Gloria would 
glide—disdainfully at first, 
but more companionably later 
on. Also, they share a haunted 
room at beautiful Shadylawn 
School, and they play a prom- 
inent part in its mystery as 
well as in a school love affair. 
The mystery, heralded by stealthy footsteps 
and eerie noises in the dead of night, will 
prickle your scalps. And when Vernon Jack- 
son tells pretty Mildred Harrigan, “I've 
asked you to marry me ten times and I'll ask 
you ten times again—or until you say ‘yes,’ ” 
you'll be as thrilled to be unintentional lis- 
teners as were the three girls. If Marjorie, a 
girl who can treat superstitions and mice as 
they deserve, can faint dead away one 
night in the haunted room, you may be sure 
there is a mystery worthy of your closest 
attention. I defy you to withdraw that 
attention until it is solved, until the romance 
of Miss Harrigan is happily terminated, and 
until a school term in one of the most al- 
luring schools we have ever met on the 
printed page, has drawn to a close. I wish 
there were a course for book reviewers in 
that school. It would be worth flunking 
all the math exams, as we ourselves would 
be certain to do, to enroll there. Of course, 
any school in Maryland has an unfair ad- 
vantage as to beauty, but not often is this 
made so evident as when Shadylawn and 
its exceptional principal are introduced 
to us. 

The Brass Keys of Kenwick by Augusta 
Huiell Seaman (Doubleday, Doran) is 
another particularly good and well-written 
mystery story. As one reads the list of the 
imposing number of books written by Mrs. 
Seaman, one is not surprised at the dex- 
terity with which the suspense is maintained 
until the very last minute. Old Miss Jenifer 
owns the beautiful old Colonial mansion 
which Audrey has set her heart on model- 
ing, hoping to win a prize offered by the 
National Historical Society for the best 
model of a pre-Revolutionary house. This 
ought to be an easy matter, for Audrey 
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has an introduction to Miss Jenifer. But 
she soon finds she must proceed with the 
greatest tact and caution, for Miss Jenifer 
is a pronounced recluse, and her home is 
an object of great curiosity and surmise 
even to the friendliest of neighbors. These 
include chiefly the family with whom Aud- 
rey stays, and she and Camilla and Wade 
soon determine to solve the mystery sur- 
rounding the house. Strange sounds emanate 
from it at queer hours, unexpected lights 
and flitting figures are seen, and old Miss 
Jenifer herself, clinging always to her large 
brass keys, is the most unaccountable figure 
of all. When she is found unconscious one 
night at the head of her cellar stairs, tem- 
porarily deprived of the power of speech, 
things become more difficult than ever for 
Audrey and Wade. But finally the cour- 
ageous young conspirators learn that the 
brass keys of Kenwick have been guarding a 
mystery connected with that most appealing 
of all historical children—the lost son of 
Louis XVI. That mystery remains intact, 
alas, but in connection with it many tangled 
threads are unraveled and, best of all, Aud- 
rey is enabled to finish her work on the 
house. 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze by Eliza- 
beth Foreman Lewis (The John C. Winston 
Company and the Junior Literary Guild) is 
a story which will make an immediate 
appeal to those who respond to the stimu- 
lus of sights and sounds and lives far re- 
moved from our own American ones. Young 


Fu, a Chinese boy, is the sole support of © 


his widowed mother, Fu Be Be, and fresh 
from the country, is apprenticed for three 
years to Tang, the coppersmith. From the 
very beginning he loves his work, and 
eagerly tries to master every detail of it, 
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while at the same time drink- 
ing in the life of the city which 
is at first so strange to him. 
His very ambition leads him 
occasionally astray, but his 
real ability and his courage 
manage to pull him out of 
many a quandary. At one time, 
when he is in debt five dollars 
for a useless aluminum-faced 
watch, it starts to snow. Learn- 
ing that snow is considered an 
omen of good luck when it 
falls around the New Year, he 
packs a basket with it and sells 
it to the holiday-humored 
crowd until he has made 
enough to pay off his debt! 
Undeniably a lucky chap is 
the ingenious Young Fu, but 
he deserves his luck. And we 
follow with delighted absorp- 
tion the rise of this boy from 
an apprentice to the position 
of adopted son of his master, 
Tang. The illustrations, by 
Kurt Wiese, sweep us right 
along to China, and one is re- 
minded of this artist’s fine 
work in another book about 
China, one which he himself 
both wrote and_ illustrated 
—The Chinese Ink Stick. 
Though that one was written for younger 
children, it is most illuminating to any age 
interested in one of the most fascinating 
of the Chinese arts—that of handwriting— 
and one which is also interestingly touched 
on by the presence of Wang Scholar in 
Young Fu. 

Riders of The Royal Road by Hildegarde 
Hawthorne (Appleton) is a romantic story 
laid in California. The gay and spirited 
championship of Felipe de Montegna on 
behalf of Brant Golightly and his father 
when these enter Monterey as prisoners, 
gets him into trouble with Captain Gon- 
zales, otherwise known as The Ugly Ape. 
The fact that Felipe is Gonzales’ successful 
rival for the hand of the beautiful Conchita, 
is another point against him in Gonzales’ 
estimation. Felipe is quite indifferent to 
Gonzales’ opinion of him and, with a few 
comrades, he makes a daring rescue of 
Brant and his father from the power of 
Gonzales. For a. while the two Americans 
are safe in the Mission to which Felipe 
has brought them, but soon his enemy makes 
his power felt. After all, he is a captain, and 
Felipe a mere seventeen-year-old boy—it is 
inevitable that the tables should be turned. 
They seem to be, pretty completely, to the 
extent that the daring Felipe is sandbagged 
into captivity and his intended elopement 
with Conchita apparently frustrated. But wait 
—just wait! Felipe was content to do so, 
working furiously as he waited, and in the 
end Brant and his father discover California 
to be as hospitable and as lovely a land 
as it had originally appeared to them, and 
Felipe’s courage is amply justified. The 
incidents of the story are closely and con- 
vincingly knitted to form a colorful and 
interesting whole. 
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Two mystery stories now confront us, for 
probable consumption some hot August day, 
when it’s pleasant to allow others to amuse 
us in the easiest possible way. Castle Secrets 
by Jean Seivwright (Little, Brown) shows 
the welcome intrusion of Diane Curtis, an 
American girl, into the life of Jean Elliott, 
the young mistress of Braidley Keep. 
Braidley is a fine old ancestral castle, and 
has won its laurels as one of the show 
places of Scotland. Those laurels require 
tending, however, and how is that to be 
done when the only available wage-earner 
is lost somewhere in his airplane, and when 
one has, in addition, an invalid aunt to care 
for? Jean is trying to solve these puzzling 
questions, when Diane comes along and, 
with sure business instinct, turns the old 
castle into a real show place, to which vis- 
itors must pay admission if they want to 
see its beauties and learn its history. In 
this history, a lost treasure plays its part, 
and as soon as Diane hears this legend we 
are certain she is going to find out whether 
it is all legend or has any basis of reality. 
She investigates with characteristic energy 
and thoroughness, and we get an interesting 
tale in consequence, a tale through which 
we inhale the invigorating air of Scottish 
moors and have the companionship of alert 
and attractive girls and young men. 

The Gay Mystery by Ethel Cook Eliot 
(Doubleday, Doran) is written in a lively 
and naive style which almost atones for the 
fact that the mystery with which it deals 
is not really a very thrilling one. For once 
that hardly matters, because plenty of funny 
and realistic things happen in the course of 
the story, which is told in the first person 
by Jessica Hayden, whose highbrow spec- 
tacles are the bane of her life. Her adoration 
of Mary Gay amounts to what would have 
been called a “crush” by some of your 
mothers in their school days. Mary, being 
a senior, is invested in Jessica’s mind with 
additional virtues and even a halo or two. 
Bob, Jessica’s brother, furnishes what she 
doesn’t in the way of adoration of Mary 
and, incidentally, in the solution of the 
mystery. Altogether, the story furnishes a 
type of entertainment refreshing and hu- 
morous. 

A good deal more than mere entertain- 
ment, however lightly and cleverly pre- 
sented, we find in Debby Barnes, Trader 
by Constance Lindsay Skinner (Macmillan 
and Junior Literary Guild). This is an un- 
usually fine story in every respect, most 
emphatically in that of being unflaggingly 
interesting. Debby and Rose are sisters, 
living with their stepfather and his wife 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania at just 
the same time young George Washington 
was growing up on his mother’s beautiful 
Virginia estate. Debby is a tomboy, pre- 
ferring the costume of an Indian boy to 
demure Colonial petticoats, and Rose is as 
feminine a girl as ever bartered away a 
silver spoon for blue beads and ribbon to 
match. Each of the girls owns a silver 
spoon—their one inheritance from their dead 
mother. Debby, sensing Rose’s desire for 
the pretty things they cannot afford, decides 
to earn them, and it is while she is away 
arranging to become the only girl trader 
in the colonies, that Rose and the rest of 
the family disappear in an Indian raid. 
Frantic because of their loss, Debby wanders 
wildly until she is sheltered by a Quaker 
family named Boone. They give her a home 
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and protection without question, and when 
she has recovered somewhat from the shock 
of Rose’s disappearance, her old ambition 
revives, and she decides to hunt, trap and 
trade, with young Daniel Boone as guide 
and partner. All this time she has clung to 
her silver spoon, whose motto, “We live 
forever,” above clasped hands, has always 
fascinated her. It is through Rose’s spoon, 
surrendered the very day she was carried 


off, that Debby discovers not only Rose, 


but also the secret of her parentage. And 
right here we will sing a little private hymn 
of thanksgiving because Rose is not shown 
to us being either incredibly brave or ach- 
ingly unhappy with her Indian captors, 
which is something few authors can forbear 
picturing and fewer still can manage to do 
convincingly. Rose simply disappears until 
she finally emerges, joyously en route to the 
ease and beauty of the ancestral Maryland 
home, and utterly uncomprehending why 
Debby prefers the hardships of wilderness 
life and the love of Fred Deerfield to such 
inducements. It is a story which pleads for 
reading and rereading, and the course of 
whose expert narration is made additionally 
fine by the unusual glimpses of Benjamin 
Franklin, Washington and Boone. 

Another story of Colonial times, which 
has original twists in it, and which intro- 
duces us to a Puritan girl no more on the 
accustomed pattern than was Debby Barnes, 
is Dilly Was Different by Lorraine Maynard 
(Samuel Gabriel and Sons). This is a book 
for your little sisters, anywhere from seven 
to ten years old. You may be glad to know 
of it some day when your turn comes to 
play nurse, and when you sigh for a good 
to-read-aloud book. Dilly’s real name was 
Diligence, but she didn’t live up to it more 
than was absolutely necessary. She had a mu- 
sic book, on whose keyboard she could play 
the one tune the captain had taught her: 

Lavender blue, dilly-dilly, 

green, 

When I am king, dilly-dilly, you shall 
be queen. 


lavender 


If a tune has your name in it, can you 
resist playing it, even though you are a 
little Puritan maid? Of course not, especial- 
ly if you are the kind of maid who loves 
the color red better than any other, and who 
cannot keep your feet from dancing or your 
voice from singing. Dilly was that kind of 
a little girl, and your younger sisters will 
thoroughly enjoy her story. If they want 
something introducing them to children 
of their own time, give them Abdjgail’s 
Private Reason by Weda Yap (Macmillan). 
Abigail is six or seven when the story be- 
gins, and absolutely declines her parents’ 
advice to leave her new bronze slippers 
home when she goes on her birthday picnic 
party. But how much older and wiser she is 
one short year later, when the story ends! 
It is a thoroughly up-to-date story, with 
modern parents who insist only that their 
child abide by the consequences of her own 
decision. The illustrations are irresistible— 
it doesn’t seem possible that a little girl can 


look as haughty as does Abigail and then. 


fall with such a dull, sickening thud from 
her lofty estate. You will have a lovely time 
watching your little sisters’ eyes get big, 
and stifling your own elderly giggles. 
After the little sister has run out to play, 
you may require an absolute change of in- 
terest and oc- (Continued on page 42) 
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Mystery Stories and Others 


(Continued from page 41) 
cupation—most of us do! If you have 
ever felt the lure of tap dancing, and 
if you have already some acquaintance 
with its principles, there are two books 
on the subject which are first-rate. Home 
Lessons in Tap Dancing by Rita Ramsey 
(Dutton) cannot teach you unless you have 
a good working foundation, and unless you 
know something of musical rhythm. Under 
such conditions—and* you would hardly be 
attracted to the book at all otherwise—you 
will find it clear and readable, and in all 
probability helpful in adding much to what 
you already know. Tap Dances by Anne 
Schley Duggan (A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany) presupposes the same things, but it 
is more satisfying because it is profusely 
and temptingly illustrated, and the music 
is actually printed. It is splendid for school 
or camp ownership, the pictures and the 
specific directions luring one to put the 
dances into immediate practice for ‘‘stunt 


night” or for entertainments. Miss Duggan 
teaches dancing at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, and has invested her book with her 
own verve, enthusiasm, and clear directing. 

The Romances of the Presidents by Bes- 
sie White Smith (Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard) is a book which gives you glimpses 
of the heart affairs of all the gentlemen 
who have filled the Presidential chair, from 
Washington to Hoover. The stories are 
told in a straightforward and matter-of-fact 
manner, but the illustrations are unpardon- 
ably bad, sometimes preposterous. Aside 
from this undeniable drawback, however, 
the stories themselves will possess for ro- 
mance-loving girls the interest natural to 
their theme. 

A thrilling book is a new one by Amelia 
Earhart Putnam, dealing with her achieve- 
ments in the field of aeronautics—a field 
which Mrs. Putnam gives us in her book 
The Fun of It (Brewer, Warren and Put- 
nam and Junior Literary Guild), a char- 


acteristically modest and stimulating auto- 
biography. One of the most significant fea- 
tures of her life thus far is the elasticity 
of her viewpoint regarding the question 
most pertinent to all thoughtful girls— 
“What am I really meant to do?” Thanks 
to her early association with her father, with 
whom she traveled widely, she soon learn- 
ed the fact that it is often necessary to try 
many fields before finding the right one, 
and that constant growth and change often 
mark a really successful development. How 
she reconciles this with the “‘stick-to-it-ive- 
ness” which is also inseparable from achieve- 
ment, makes a contribution to this all- 
important subject which we cannot possibly 
afford to miss. We shall discuss this auto- 
biography at greater length next month, but 
at present, we want to make sure that so 
important a book is brought to your notice 
while the long summer days give you the 
leisure to bestow upon it the attention it 
so justly deserves. 


Brahms of Hamburg 


(Continued from page 25) 
spent his summers at various German and 
Austrian resorts. In Vienna, he conducted 
the Singakademie and gave of his best in 
producing the choral works of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and many other worthy 
composers. Many of his pleasantest summers 
were spent in the family circle of Clara 
Schumann, and their relations resembled 
that of brother and sister. Brahms never 
failed to submit new compositions to Clara 
for criticism and many changes were made 
on her advice. 

During his last summer at Ischl, the first 
signs of the disease which was to carry 
Brahms off made themselves known. 
He was sent by the doctors to Carls- 
bad for treatment for his liver. He 
did not take his illness seriously at 
first, but it soon became known 
that he had a cancer of the liver. 
A chill which overcame him while 
attending Clara Schumann's funeral 
aggravated the disease, and he pass- 
ed away peacefully on April 3, 1897 
in Vienna. He was buried close to 
Beethoven's grave and not far from 
Schubert's. 

Like the other great German 
masters, with the exception of Wag- 
ner, whose genius led him to dra- 
matic music, Brahms composed in 
every known form, excepting the 
operatic. His greatest choral works 
are the German Requiem, written 
in memory of his dearly beloved 
mother, who died in 1865, the 
Triumphlied, written in 1871 to 
celebrate Germany's winning of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and the su- 
perb Schicksalslied (Song of Fate), 
to words by the famous poet, Hoel- 
derlin. He composed four magnifi- 
cent symphonies which rank with 
the greatest of those by Beethoven. 
The surprising fact that he waited 
until his fortieth year to write his 
first symphony was due to his 
strongly self-critical nature which 
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restrained him from publishing anything 
which he did not feel to be worthy of his 
genius. His chamber music, the string quar- 
tets, piano quartets, quintets, trios and sex- 
tets are of superlative worth. He also wrote 
innumerable pieces for the piano, many ex- 
quisite songs, sonatas for the violin, two 
glorious piano concertos and the priceless 
violin concerto. 

The range of Brahms’ genius was bound- 
less. His piano pieces cover an endless 
variety of moods. The broad, soaring 
melodies of Brahms are unsurpassed for 
depth and tenderness. He composed some 
of the most moving choral themes which 





he used in his sonatas and symphonies. His 
use of shifting rhythms was highly original 
and is one of the outstanding features of 
his music. In his youth, his music was 
stormy and protesting in character. The 
compositions of his old age reflect the mel- 
ancholy and resignation which came with 
experience. His songs rank with those of 
Schubert in their fathoming of almost every 
conceivable human emotion; and Brahms 
never chose inferior poems to set to music 
as did his great predecessor. Few melodies 
can grip the heart as does his Sapphische 
Ode. The mood evoked by Die Mainacht 
with its poetic tone painting of wooing 
lovers on a mild May night is un- 
forgettable, as is the playfulness 
of Vergebliches Staendchen which 
tells how the pert maiden sends her 
would-be lover about his business. 
The four symphonies, the ma- 
jestic first, the graciously melodious 
second, the passionately sweeping 
third, and the fourth with its 
heaven-storming close cannot fail 
to arouse the noblest emotions. 
Nearly the whole of the German 
Requiem is to be had on records, as 
are the four symphonies, The Haydn 
Variations for Orchestra, a splendid 
composition, and the Academic 
Festival Overture, a jolly and rous- 
ing piece. The violin concerto, B- 
flat piano concerto, and the double 
concerto for violin and cello, all 
have been put on the disks. So have 
the best of the chamber music 
works, as well as the most famous 
songs and piano pieces, played 
and sung by celebrated artists. 


Epiror’s Note: Write and tell us 
what musicians you are interested 
in who have not been covered in 
Mr. Bohm’s articles. Also let us 
know what kind of music articles 
you would like to have appear in 
the magazine other than articles 
about composers. 
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Into the Glad 
W aters— 


(Continued from page 39) 
ball over a fence, and practiced signaling. 
“Our leader then told us we must go 
home, which we did very unwillingly.” 


They Went to Carisbad Caverns 


For those of us who don’t like the water, 
or who don’t live near it, there are all 
kinds of other pleasant things to do in the 
summer. Marjorie MacCollom of El Paso, 
Texas writes about a trip El Paso Girl 
Scouts took to Carlsbad Caverns. 

“We saw a very large dugout in the 
rocks, which was quite cool and light. Wind- 
ing paths led into this, and on each side 
of them were pretty rocks, typical of this 
country. We went into this entrance to the 
cavern with guides who carried lanterns 
and flashlights. 

“We descended rapidly to a depth of 
seven hundred and fifty feet, walking stead- 
ily downward on winding paths. We finally 
came to a natural auditorium with lots of 
stalactites and stalagmites. 

“We went through several small and 
misty tunnels. Finally we came to what is 
known as the Green Lake Room, which 
contains a small jade green lake, so clear 
that you could hardly tell that it was water. 
Later we came to the ‘Jumping Off Place’ 
where we gasped as we looked into the 
depths. At the bottom of this place is the 
entrance to the Underground Cavern which 
is as yet not open to the public. 

“When we got ready to go back to the 
surface we took a marvelous elevator that 
had been drilled through sheer rock, and 
which took us up in a minute and a half. It 
takes two hours to climb on foot.” 


These Girls Were in a Flower Show 


The Los Angeles Girl Scouts participated 
in the annual flower show of the Los 
Angeles Fruit and Flower Guild at the 
Ambassador Hotel gardens, and Claire Al- 
line Cox of Beverly Hills writes to us about 
it. 

“The program was opened by a parade 
led by the Boy Scouts’ drum corps, followed 
by the Girl Scout color guard. The Beverly 
Hills Girl Scouts came next. They were all 
dressed as flowers. These costumes were 
made of crépe paper. 

“The first six girls were dressed in cos- 
tumes_ representing ‘Miss Springtime.’ 
These dresses were made with a light green 
bodice and skirt. A green picture hat trim- 
med with flowers went with this costume. 

“These girls were followed by Brownies 
in their pansy dresses. These were made 
to look like one large pansy in the front 
and another in the back with a small 
pansy for a hat. 

“Next came the roses. They were made 
to look like an open rose, with the petals, 
some two-toned and some one color, ex- 
tending from the waist to the shoulder. 

“These flowers were followed by groups 
of other flowers. At the end of the parade 
the other troops of Los Angeles marched. 

“After we had repeated this parade twice 
at different times we disbanded and spent 
the rest of the day selling flowers, candy 
and other things.” 
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(Continued from page 23) 
bered now, and had never even sniffed at 
the stranger! Funny, that was, for a watch 
dog! 

She turned suddenly and went deliberate- 
ly from one window of the old house to an- 
other. Every single one was securely locked! 
Even the cellar, clean and orderly, with its 
new flagged floor and the great sloping 
woodpile the only loose corner in it, had 
its two little dusty windows locked. 

“Shall I tell Ellen or not?” she thought. 
“It's awfully queer—I wonder if Liza really 
thought she saw smoke? They couldn't 
have meant to set us on fire!” for she re- 
membered Mr. Peterson’s laughing words. 

“But what good would it do?” she said 
to herself arguing. “If John Lopez wants 
this house, why should he try to burn it 
down? It doesn’t make sense!” 

She was worried and a little frightened, 
and more delighted than she realized when 
Mr. Will suddenly turned up in his smart 
little car, with Ellen who had had a tele- 
phone message from the plumber’s wife 
that she had noticed Liza calling out and 
running over to the farmhouse and she 
hoped nothing was wrong. Ellen had called 
up the office, and Mr. Will, knowing that 
Kit was in New York, had considerately 
volunteered to bring her home himself. 

“I'm glad it’s all right,” said Mr. Will 
kindly, ‘and you won't feel nervous or any- 
thing, will you? Perhaps you'd better stay 
with Miss Chalmers, though, now you're 
here.” 

Ellen had arranged for this, and Kit was 
glad now that she knew all about it, any- 
way. Ellen didn’t feel at all alarmed, for- 
tunately, only very cross with Liza for 
making so much trouble. 

“I suppose she meant well, poor thing,” 
she said. 

“I suppose so,” Kit agreed, “but I don’t 
like her, all the same.” 

Mr. Will listened thoughtfully, accepted 
a cup of tea and a cookie, and drove away. 
And only in bed at night Kit remembered 
her discomfort about the foolish unstamped 
letters and the fact that he had never asked 
about the yellow paper, nor why she came 
back so early! 

She went to the office very thoughtfully 
the next day. She had determined to ask 
Mr. Will if he knew about those letters 
and what they meant. Were all the others 
that she had sent out—hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them!—as ridiculously useless? 
But in that case, why send them? What a 
silly business Hill and Hill must have! 
How could they earn money that way? And 
why should they pay her to lose it for 
them? What was the sense in doing that? 


“I'm going to ask Mr. Peterson what he 
thinks, if Mr. Will won't tell me,” she de- 
cided, for Judy and her grandfather had 
been expected home yesterday, and the girls 
were eager to see each other. Ellen was tak- 
ing her evening duty that night, to make up 
for leaving early the night before, and Kit 
made up her mind to telephone Mrs. May 
and ask if she might come up to dinner. 
But all such plans were forgotten when she 
opened the office door and saw Miss Smith 
sitting by the telephone. 

“What's all this about a C. O. D.?” Miss 
Smith demanded abruptly. ““What's the idea 
of your disobeying our orders like this, 
Miss Chalmers? We don’t buy at those ex- 
pensive retail places.” 

Kit’s heart sank. 

“I'm sorry,” she said. ‘“I—I didn’t think 
about that, Miss Smith. I just happened to 
remember that stationer, and when he said 
he could get it easily—” 

“Yes, and he'll get it back easily, too,” 
Miss Smith retorted sharply. Her cold gray 
eyes stared at Kit’s brown ones with a look 
of frank dislike. Her face was always pale, 
although she was a strong, heavily built 
woman, and her wide, thin mouth was a 
rather cruel one, it occurred to the girl. 

“I—I see I shouldn’t have done it,” Kit 
said slowly. “I’m sorry, Miss Smith. I 
didn’t think it really mattered so very 
much.” 

“It happens to matter a great deal,” said 
Miss Smith, but less sharply. 

“T'll overlook it, for you’ve never fallen 
down on us before—I'll say that for you— 
but it’s the principle that’s wrong, you see. 
We've got to have somebody we can trust,” 
she went on in a much pleasanter voice, 
“and if you want to work up in the business, 
my dear, you'll have to learn that an order 
is an order. I've got the paper myself, but 
it’s been sent to my apartment by mistake. 
They've just telephoned me, and the quick- 
est way to get it will be to run into town 





yourself, and wait in the Grand Central 
Station. I asked one of the bell boys to take 
it down to you. He will meet you in the 
waiting room and you'll just wait there 
until he comes—understand? I've got to be 
here all the morning, anyway, and I'll look 
after things here. I expect a lot of calls. 
Here’s your ticket—where’s your bag?” 

Miss Smith was very hurried. Her eyes 
were on the clock, and she talked fast. 

“Here, give it to me!” she cried as Kit 
opened her wrist bag, and taking it from her 
she thrust in the ticket herself, adding, “I 
put a five dollar bill in with it, too. You 
girls never have any money.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Kit gratefully. “I 
had only a quarter.” 

“Hop along, then. You'll just make the 
9:25,” said Miss Smith, “and for heaven’s 
sake, wait for that boy; he’s none too bright.” 

Kit hurried across the short block to the 
station, bought a paper from her quarter, 
noticing the folded bit of green next the 
ticket, and waited with the commuting group 
on the platform. The train was ten minutes 
late, a man told her, and as the express 
thundered through, ahead of it, she strolled 
to the other side and looked across to the 
wood road she had walked down yesterday. 
As she looked, a car with two people in it 
flashed along it, and staring suddenly at 
them she realized that they were Miss Smith 
and John Lopez! She watched them, won- 
dering, and, while she stood there, trying 
to reconcile the presence of two such un- 
likely passengers with the picture of Miss 
Smith busy with her office calls, a battered 
old Ford came slowly along the road with 
Mr. Will at the wheel. She saw him plainly. 
He turned slowly, far behind the other car, 
but going in the same direction. Why 
should they all take that old dirt road? 

“Is that Lopez man going to the house 
again?” she said, half aloud. “How does he 
happen to know Miss Smith? Was it she he 
was coming to see that day I got the job? 
Ridiculous!” 

But she felt disagreeably convinced that 
it was, and yesterday's happenings came 
back uncomfortably to her mind. 

“But there’s no sense in it!” she mutter- 
ed and, as her train whistled around the 
curve, she fingered her ticket irresolutely, 
drawing out the bill with it. She opened it 
out unconsciously, and as her eyes fell on it 
she frowned suddenly and studied it closely. 

It was not a five dollar bill at all, but a 
folded green cigar coupon! 

“And I was going to New York with 
that!” she cried angrily, and walked de- 
liberately down the steps and onto the old 
dirt road, while the train rumbled out over 
her head. Something strange was going on! 
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She walked along quickly, for even the 
old Ford was out of sight and no one else 
passed her since the road was hardly ever 
used now and was in bad repair. When she 
came in sight of the Lopez shanty she took 
to the woods and went softly and carefully. 
She had no plan beyond watching Manny's 
house. If they stayed in it, then it was 
none of -her business. But if anybody went 
over to the farmhouse, she was going to 
find out why they went! 

“They won't burn it down, with me and 
Major around!” she thought angrily. 

Spiteful old fellow! But what was Miss 
Smith going out there for? Kit admitted 
to herself what she had never been willing 
to tell Ellen, that Miss Smith didn’t like 
her—had never liked her. 

“Why did she pick me out then?” she 
wondered. “Goodness knows there were 
plenty of other girls! Why didn’t she dis- 
charge me about that paper? It was a crazy 
thing to do, and it would have been a 
good excuse.” 

She was in the fringe of yellow birches 
now, behind the shanty, and directly in a 
line with its only door. No one seemed to 
be moving there, and no sound of voices 
came from it, but it was always a quiet 
place—Ellen often mentioned this grate- 
fully. As she moved nearer, Manny's old 
mongrel pointer strolled out toward her, 
his ears cocked curiously, but, recognizing 
her, he lowered them and came up for the 
pat she always gave him. Ellen had never 
been able to cure Kit of friendship for stray 
dogs. 

Just as she had decided that the shanty 
was probably as empty as it looked, Liza 
stepped out of the door, more disreputable 
than usual, in a dirty, strained old mack- 
intosh. She looked all around her care- 
fully, then walking swiftly to the old dis- 
used garbage pit, which Ellen had insisted 
on their keeping covered ever since Major 
had fallen into it once, and been lost for 
hours, she lifted the makeshift, ramshackle 
cover, pulled out a pile of straw from the 
top and deliberately descended into the 
unpleasant hole! 

Kit stared unbelievingly at it. Was the 
woman completely crazy? Or did they keep 
something there? Impossible! But though 
she sat motionless for five minutes, watch- 
ing, Liza did not come up again. She began 
to feel frightened and wondered what she 
ought to do. What could have happened 
to the woman? Could she have died there? 
Kit moved cautiously along the fringe of 
thick trees, the old dog beside her, and saw 
suddenly on the further side of the shanty, 
drawn up behind it, the car that had car- 
ried John Lopez and Miss Smith. So, they 
were here, after all. But where were they? 
There was no smoke from her own chim- 
ney. Ellen had let the kitchen range die 
out and had told Kit to use the oil stove 
for her supper if she came home. Major 
was neither to be seen nor heard, so 
nobody was molesting the farmhouse— 
she could be sure of that. The dog hated 
Manny and John Lopez certainly—they had 
admitted it. 

The old pointer had curled himself up in 
a little pool of sunshine and was fast asleep. 
She tried to screw up her courage to go 
across to that horrid hole and look into it. 

“I could run to the house and telephone,” 
she thought, “if—if anything has hap- 
pened. I ought to find out what's going 
on here.” (Continued on page 46) 
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FRIENDSHIP 
Cannot Be Bought 


sake but it can be strengthened and the bond made closer with 
the exchange of an appropriate gift. 

Girl Scouts throughout the country, finding the trefoil emblematic 
of friendship, loyalty and the high ideals of Girl Scouting, are 
using the midget Girl Scout pin and the Girl Scout ring as gifts 
to friends leaving for school or college, or when parting from a 
friend made at camp. 

Surely you have a Girl Scout chum who would appreciate this 
tangible bond of friendship. 


K 106 Midget Girl Scout Pin. Gold filled............... $0.50 
M 681 Girl Scout Ring. Silver. Sizes 3-9................ $1.00 
M 682 Girl Scout Ring. 10-karat gold. Sizes 3-9.......... $3.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
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AN INDEX TO YOU! “S NRCED 
eA) BALL 


Proficiency Badges are an index to 
those branches of Girl Scouting in 
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which you have perfected yourself. ca 
Proficiency Badges by Lion Bros. are 
an index to Girl Scouts whose ability 
to judge quality has been trained to 
a valuable degree. Ask for Lion 
Brothers Badges! 





$7.85 


The smallest Box Camera Made 
TAKES 16 PICTURES ON STANDARD 








. VEST POCKET FILM 
UNEXCELLED OPTICAL AND 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


The Eho is an outstanding example of the 
progress made in camera construction. An 
|| ideal companion for vacation and the 
outdoors, it fits unobtrusively in the pock- 
LION BROTHERS CO., INC. et and takes 16 sharp, clear pictures on 
World's largest Emblem manufacturers one roll of vest pocket film. Has a double 
lens much superior to and faster than 
BALTIMORE, MD. those usually associated with box cam- 
Sold only through Girl Scout National eras. It is elegantly finished and may be 
Equipment Headquarters, New York used for time as well as snapshot work. 
Send for free trial offer. 


BEAD-CRAFT BURLEIGH BROOKS 


Dept. AG8 


Beautiful Interesting Useful 127 West 42nd Street New York 
Introduce Bead-Craft in your camp or group. 
































FREE to COUNCILLORS, CAMP 


DIRECTORS and LEADERS LEATHERCRAFT 


Catalog, instruction booklets yy sample card of 





beads. Special prices to Girl Scout groups. Leather and leather-working tools for the 
WALCO BEAD CO. things girls like to make 
Dept. G, 101 West 37 Street New York City Our latest fully illustrated catalo 
F RE E containing instructional materia 
Notice to New Subscribers—When you send in your ow we eee 
subseriptions te Tae American Gm, be sure that Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 
you send in your name and full address with it. Dept. AG, 141-143 N. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
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Swimming 


that you are 


or even a 


Venus Corporation of New York (makers of 
the famous Venus Sanitary Napkins) are the 
makers of the Mille Gade-Corson Swimming 
Girdle. That alone guarantees that the garment 
is perfect in every detail. 


Price $1.00 
Sold at 
LEADING DEPARTMENT STORES 


FOR SWIMMING v7 GOLF 7 


Hundreds of women have asked me 
about a girdle that can be worn under a 
bathing suit. 


There hasn’t been a proper one avail- 


smoothly and smartly. 


So I have designed one that meets all 
of the needs, not only for swimming 
but for all other sports. 


Here it is— The Mille Gade-Corson 


that stays in place and cannot ride up 
during even the most violent exercise. 
It is so comfortable that you will forget 


It moulds the figure in smooth, fash- 
ionably young lines without a wrinkle 


under any bathing suit or sports outfit. 
Most important — it supports the mus- 
cles of the abdomen and prevents undue 
strain and weariness. 
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TENNIS + RIDING! 











Just 


friends about all the good things coming in Tuk American Girt and they'll 
gladly subscribe. Get after them immediately and you'll get results. 


Remind you— 


that while you’re away at camp or at the 
seashore, making new friends, that is the 
time to get after new subscribers for THE 
AMERICAN Girt, and—incidentally—to give 
yourself a little extra cash for the trouble, 
and a premium to boot. Tell your vacation 


to 
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Girl Wanted! 


(Continued from page 45) 

But just as she was nerving herself for 
the thing, a soft crackling among the trees 
startled her, and she shrank behind a big 
beech tree. The dog slept on, snoring. Peer- 
ing out she saw Mr. Will, in dirty over- 
alls and a khaki jacket much too large for 
him! He moved almost noiselessly in sneak- 
ers, and as he reached the edge of the wood 
he stopped, took out his watch, and studied 
it. 
Kit felt relieved. She had always liked 
Mr. Will, though he was very reserved and 
rather short in his way of speaking. She had 
decided to ask him about those foolish 
addresses, the first chance she got, and not 
bother Mr. Peterson. 

Something kept her from speaking to him 
now, however. Not only the fact that he was 
her boss, and that she was not where she 
was supposed to be, but that he was so 
obviously intent on business of his own. 
He didn’t want to be seen, any more than 
John Lopez and Miss Smith, wherever they 
were. Was he spying on them, just as she 
was? Was it possible that he didn’t trust 


| Miss Smith? 


As she stood breathless not thirty feet 


| from him, he stooped down and whistled 


softly. The pointer stirred sleepily, but Kit 
patted him and he subsided. From the 
woods behind her came an answering low 
whistle. There they were then! Waiting 
for him. Whatever they were doing they 
were doing together, and Kit realized sud- 
denly that she was honestly pretty well 
scared now. 

“I'd better get right out of here and 
telephone somebody,” she thought. “But 
nobody's hurting me and it’s none of my 
business. I just know Mr. Will wouldn't 
burn anybody’s house down! And anybody's 
got a right to walk in the dairy woods. 
We can’t stop them.” 

But at that moment she gasped and 

turned pale, for Mr. Will, with a quick 
look around, put back his watch, marched 
to the old garbage hole and went down into 
it! 
Next month, in the final instalment, the 
mystery is cleared up, but there is much 
excitement before Kit finds out who Mr. 
Will really is and why he had conducted 
his business in such a peculiar manner. 
Be sure to read the final thrilling events 
next month! 





"Say Rastus, where did you get that dachs- 
hund that’s been hangin’ round yo’ house?” 

"Why, dat dog used to be a dash-hound, 
but he's a setter now.” 

“How come?” 

"Well, he used to dash around and chase 
autos, but all he does now is jus’ set around 
waitin’ fo’ his meals.” 
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In camp—or any place where hot water 
isn’t handy—washing dishes and things 
will be lots easier if you use Fels-Naptha. 
For Fels-Naptha works beautifully—even 
in cool water! That’s because it brings you 
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nao Ph cng age No | extra help. Two cleaners—good golden soap 
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a try for whales.—| conditions. Does mother know this extra 
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GsTALDER, Toledo, | | through? Tell her! 
A man, who disliked nicknames or Ohio. 

diminutives such as Willie or Will for | 

William, was married, and in due | His 

course of time had five boys. The first | 

one was named William after his 

father. Maybe it would have been 


_ FELS-NAPTHA 
Sure Fate | 


|THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 


“Did you like the NAPTHA ODOR 


Private Rooney,” 











said the officer, “will || shortened to Willie or Will but the Pony Bd gol sae! LE 
ie = red on second was Wilmont, the third Wilbur, coupons of that B 5 
down and have him the four Vilbert, the fifth Wilfred. : 
shod ?” “Aha r per psd pete “now or — a Girl Scout Knife 
For three hours people will have to call them by their “HE I cmt five | (Official) 
the captain waited given names and not by nicknames.” teateed of tase! wa a § 
for the return of his As a result of this, the five boys dee Oh ent 6 38 
} horse. Then impa- were known as Bill, Chuck, Skinny, ia iat ans by 
| — he sent for Tubby and Buddy.—Sent by MELva Son HowarTH, 
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~Handy to Use 


A most useful and practical Knife for Girl Scouts, camp- 


address. A book will be awarded to every | 


““Omigosh!’’ ‘ , , 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


gasped the private, 


Salt, too! 

















ers, and all who go into the great outdoors. on as a 
" , " 7 at. | razor—shaped and tempered for rugged service. Finest 
suddenly §rowing — Two old sea Cap quality forged steel blade, 4°’ long. Handle, 3%” long 
pale around the tains entered a res- | Made of sole leather red and black fibre and brass washers 


driven on to a heavy tang. Then shaped to fit the grip 
and buffed to a beautiful and lasting finish. Price Official 
Girl Scout Knife with Sheath, $2.00. 


MARBLES EQUIPMENT 


is sold by most good dealers. You can get the Official Gir! 

Scout Knife from your dealer, or from the Supply Depart 

ment of the Girl Scout Headquarters. 

Write for Free Book—48 pages. Handy pocket size 
Shows the complete Marble line. (A-6 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
520 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


taurant and ordered dinner. On being served 
with the first dish and tasting it, one of 
them asked the waiter what it was. 

“Soup, sir,” came the reply. 

“Well, Bill,” said the old captain to his 
companion, “if you and I ain't been sailing | 
on soup all our lives and never knew it.""— 
Sent by JANE HAILEy, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 


“Omigosh! Did you say shod ?”"—Sent 
Texas. 


gills. 
by ARLEDGE LipscoINT, Beaumont, 


Sick but Sane 


Doctor (very softly and sadly to an 
aged patient): 1 am sorry, but it would be 
wrong to hide from you any longer that 
you are a very sick man. Yes, a very sick 
man. Is there anyone you would like to see? 

The patient nodded feebly. 


OUTING 











Docror: Who? 

PATIENT (in a scarcely audible whisper): 
Another doctor.—Sent by MARION SNYDER, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Safe to Say So 


Bossy (at the zoo): Oh, Mama, 
monkey looks exactly like Uncle Tom. 

MotTHER: Why, Bobby, the idea! You 
shouldn't say such things. 

Bossy: Aw, Mama, 
understand.—Sent by 
Shelby, Montana. 


that 


the monkey can’t 
ADELINE CuRTIS, 
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What are you fishing for? 


STRANGER: 
Boy (most disinterestedly): Whales, sir. 


E fficiency 





Mistress (addressing the new maid): 
Did you empty the water under the re- 
frigerator? 

New Maip: Yes'’m, and put in some 
fresh.—Sent by ADELAIDE W. Boze, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


The Joke Was on Him 


Recently a man wishing to cause the Post 
Office some trouble directed a letter to Mars 


Office returned his letter marked “Insufh- 
cient Postage.” —Sent by JOANNA HAIGHT, 
New Lebanon Center, New York. 
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(Continued from page 24) 

ers are necessary but so seldom handy when 
cooking out-of-doors. A practical one can 
easily be improvised from a forked stick 
as pictured on page twenty-four. If there 
are no natural prongs for the rim of the 
kettle and the handle, notches may be cut 
and are equally as serviceable. 

Should one need an implement for pick- 
ing up hot rocks or hot potatoes a practical 
pair of tongs may be improvised by com- 
bining a forked stick: and a straight stick, 
as illustrated below. 

Here are a few good things to cook in 
the kettles made from tin cans and to eat 
with the fairy bread. 


Dried Beef Chow on Toast 


Cut up into little bits about one pound 
of dried beef and add to four tablespoon- 
fuls of melted fat. Next add one pint of 
tomato pulp, seasoned with one teaspoonful 
of paprika and a half teaspoonful of dry 
mustard. Stir until the mixture is very hot, 
then add two cups of grated cheese and four 
or five well-beaten eggs and stir vigorously 
until the whole is the consistency of thick 
cream. Pour over slices of hot buttered toast. 


Savory Beans 


Mince six sausages and sauté in a sauce- 
pan with two tablespoonfuls of minced 
onion until crisp and brown. If the sausages 
are very fat, pour off some of the gravy. 
Then add two cups of cooked corn, cut 
from the cob or dry canned corn and four 
cups of baked beans. Stir until well heated, 
then season as needed, considering the sea- 
soning of the beans. Serve with cold slaw 
to which a little catsup has been 
added. Toast and jam, or cake 


and fruit go nicely as a dessert for 
this dish. 


Chili Con Carne 


Heat four tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter or oil, add eight tablespoonfuls 
of chopped onions and cook to a 
light brown. Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of Worcestershire sauce and 
two tablespoonfuls of chile powder, 
stirring well. Add two pounds of 
ground round steak and almost 
cover with hot water. Cook slowly 
until tender. Blend two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour with a little tomato 
juice. Add two quarts of tomatoes 
(canned), four teaspoonfuls of 
salt, two small cans of kidney beans 
and the flour. Simmer until the 
tomato pulp is thoroughly blended 
and almost disappears. 


Vegetable Chowder 


Fry a half pound of salt pork, 
diced, until light brown. Remove 
from the fire and add one cup of 
diced onions, one cup of diced 
carrots, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Cook one-half hour with just 
enough water to cover. Add one 
cup of peas, one cup of diced po- 
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Fairy Bread 


tatoes and more boiling water. Simmer un- 
til all are tender. Add a pint of thin white 
sauce made with two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper and one pint of milk. Combine 
and serve at once on toast strips or crackers, 
covered with cheese. Catsup or tomato soup 
may be added to the chowder. A table- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce greatly 
improves the flavor. 


Peanut Butter Soup 


Soften a cup of peanut butter gradually 
with a quart of boiling water. Make a 
smooth paste of four tablespoonfuls of flour 
and a little cold milk. Combine all these in- 
gredients with one and one-quarter quarts 
of milk or evaporated milk and water, and 
stir until smooth and thick as cream. Add a 
bit of onion if desired. 


Spanish Toast 


Make a cream sauce in the following 
manner: Melt four tablespoonfuls of butter, 
add four tablespoonfuls of flour and cook 
until bubbling. Add four cups of milk grad- 
ually, stirring constantly. Cook until smooth 
and thick. Melt in the sauce two cups of 
cheese cut in small pieces. Add salt to taste 
and a dash of cayenne, and pour over the 
desired number of slices of hot toasted 
bread. Place slices of broiled tomatoes, sea- 
soned with salt and pepper, on each piece. 
The tomatoes may be fried or cut in halves, 
seasoned, and baked in the oven. 


Tomato Rarebit 


Heat one quart of canned tomatoes and 
add two teaspoonfuls of salt, two teaspoon- 


- 
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USED FOR STIRRING 





AT THE LEFT IS A BURL NOGGIN AND 
ABOVE, A COCOANUT SHELL NOGGIN 


A POT HOLDER; HOT ROCK HOLDER; POT HOOKS 
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fuls of sugar, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, a dash of cayenne, and two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped onion. When hot, put 
in a pound of cheese cut in bits, adding it 
gradually while stirring constantly. When 
smooth, add two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and pour over two beaten eggs, stirring all 
the while. Serve on slices of hot, buttered 
toast or hot crackers which may be toasted if 
desired. 


Savory Sausages and Spaghetti 


Cook the twenty link sausages in a hot 
pan, turning them frequently until they are 
a golden brown and tender. Pour off the 
excess fat, then add two or three cans of 
spaghetti with tomato sauce and cheese and 
continue cooking until the spaghetti is thor- 
oughly heated. Serve two sausages and a 
generous amount of spaghetti to each per- 
son. 


Cranberry-Apple Sauce 


Combine three cups of sliced apples, three 
cups of cranberries and two cups of water 
in a saucepan. Cook slowly until soft, then 
add two cups of sugar—more if the apples 
are very tart—and cook until the sugar is 
thoroughly dissolved. 


Candied Apples 


Combine two pounds of granulated 
sugar, one-quarter pound of butter and a 
small can of Karo syrup in a kettle and 
cook. Stir all the while until it spins a 
thread. Place the apple on a stick, dip in the 
syrup, twirl in the air until cool, then eat. 

For your beverage you may use cocoa or 
one of the malt cocoa drinks. You will find 
directions on the package for preparing 

them. They are delicious when 
topped with a marshmallow. Below 
are other beverages that you can 
serve. 


Orangeade 


Boil one cup of sugar and one 
cup of water for five minutes. Add 
one cup of orange juice, the grated 
rind of one orange, and two quarts 
of water. 


Egg Nog 


Beat ten eggs and add one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one tablespoonful 
of vanilla, six tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and two and one-half quarts 
of milk. Mix well and serve while 
cold. 

The quantities given in these 
recipes are planned to serve ten 
people. 

There are loads of good recipes 
for wholesome and refreshing drinks 
to be found in cook books. If you 
know of recipes that are especially 
popular with your friends, let us 
hear about them, so that we can 
pass them along. 


Nore: Most of the above recipes 
and many others are to be found 
in Woodland Cookery, published 
by Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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In Our Camp 


Here is a tranquil camp scene, which at 
this season will make a timely subject for 
our Girl Scout puzzlers. The blank spaces 


in the 


circle are to be filled in with a series 


of three-letter words, and as you proceed 
from one space to the next, one letter in 
the word is to be changed to make another 


word, 
Thus, 


as it is done in “word jumping.” 
HAT can be HIT, CAT, HAD or 


whatever word you can make, and so on. 
The object of this puzzle is to begin at 


HAT, 


go around the circle making the 


twenty jumps, ending at HAT agajn and 
include the names of as many of the items 
shown in the picture as possible. Only 
three-letter words are permissible, as CAT, 
SUN, etc. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a four-letter word square: 

1. To crease 

2. Opposite of under 

3. Dike 

4. Staunch supporters of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

By Betty Cooey, Flushing, New York. 
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plorer. 


A Charade 


first is in live, but not in dead. 
second, in iron, is never in lead. 
third is in love, but not in hate. 
fourth is in ski, but not in skate. 
fifth is in green, but not in red. 
sixth is in gather, but not in spread. 
seventh, in snow, is not in rain. 
eighth, in lifting, is also in strain. 
ninth is in oven, but not in fire. 
tenth is in anger, but not in ire. 
eleventh, in weary, is also in snorer. 
whole is the name of a famous ex- 


By Mary INNELLAN MAcFar.Laneg, Enos- 
burg Falls, Vermont. 


Enigma 


I am a good American slogan and con- 
tain fifteen letters. 


My 
My 
My 
My 


12 and 2 is myself. 

3, 13, 7 and 2 is a girl’s name. 
1, 4 and 5 is a container for coal. 
11 and 10 is the opposite of out. 


My 8, 14 and 6 is ancient. 

My 9 and 15 is a conjunction meaning 
“like.” 

By KATHRYN WILLETT, Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. 


Concealed Birds 


The name of a bird is concealed in each 
one of the six following sentences: 

1. There was a great crowd at the door. 

2. A large and wonderful ark was built 
by Noah. 

3. Mrs. Shaw kept her baby well covered 
when she went out. 

4. They say that Rob wrenched his arm. 

5. He handed his card in almost before 
we received ours. 

6. The last star lingered in the sky. 

By Betty TEAL, Fort Erie North, On- 
tario, Canada. 


Word Jumping 

By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change SHOES to DRESS in seven 
moves. 

Ye Olde Time Riddle 

What is the difference between the North 
Pole and the South Pole? 

By BARBARA FIsHEL, Cedarhurst, New 
York. 


ANTIW ERS - 


TO OUR LAST PUZZLES 





A Batcu or Cooktres: 1. Collar on girl’s dress 
is different on each side. 2. One shoulder strap 
on apron is missing. 3. Cuffs on sleeves different. 
4. Crank on flour sifter is placed too low. 
5. Cookie cutter is square and cookies are 
round. 6. Handle on turning knife is off cen- 
ter. 7. Numbers on measuring cup read down 
instead of up. 8. Spoon in bowl is not in 
dough. 9. Window curtain is lower on one side 
than the other. 10. Faucets on sink are not 
alike. 11. Numbers on clock read backwards. 
12. Keyhole in door is upside down, 


Puzzte Pack Worp Sovare: 
, © & ¢€ 


E 
ores sé 
REFER 
CREST 
EARTH 


A CHARADE: Honesty. 
App a Letter: The added letters spell TAYLOR. 
Enitcma: “A Girl Scout obeys orders.” 

ConceaLep Trees: 1. Cypress 2. Oak 3. Maple 


4. Pine 5. Elm 6. Cedar 
Worp Jumpine: Doll, poll, pole, pale, bale, babe, 
baby. 


Yr Ope Time Rippie: Because his business is 
all NET profit. 
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ILLUSTRATED ALBUM & 
BIG STAMP PACKET 12c 


Send 10c (coin) and 2c stamp for the VIKING SPECIAL 
STAMP ALBUM. Holds nearly 1,000 stamps. Places for 
U. 8S. Commems. Illustrated. Size 5 x 7%. We give Argo- 
naut Club membership, Club Pin. Packet Bargains: 1000 
diff., 90c, 100 diff., 10c, 1000 mixed, 30c; 2 Nyassa Tri- 
angles 10c; 25 Russia 10c; 20 Turkey 10c; 25 Japan 10c; 
18 Egypt 10c; 10 Indo-China 10c; 20 Liechtenstein 10c; 
App'ls sent. 
ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 

Dest. 8V New Canaan, Conn. 


All for Se! Sisdey"""use 

as illus- 
or oc trated, (1) _searce 
British New Guinea (2) tiny Guate- 
mala triangle (3) uable Abyssinia 









trated liste. All for only 5c to approval 
PILGRIM STAMP CO., Box {3-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS FREE 


Also Early United States, Uganda, Lourenzo Marques, 

Salvador, Monte Carlo, Prince Islands, Canada, Ubangi 

—Countries collectors haven’t got—Free for Sc postage. 
Hurry! For Yours Now!! 

EMPIRE STAMP CO. TORONTO, CANADA 


TANNOU TOUVA TRIANGLE! 

This scarce trian’ justrat ry pe et c 
Vatican (Pe ~ lout. — and 5 
illustrated for only 5e to approval 

















SEMINOLE STAMP CO. 
3025-a Spaulding Ave.. Baltimore. Md. 


FREE—Canada (15 Var.) i." ay tc, 


cant of my lec, 





2e and 8c approvals, and also my 50% discount. 
CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 
P. 0. Box 4832 Frankford Sta. Philadelphia, Penna. 





Iceland Triangle! 
Airmail (as illustrated), also set and © 
ship stamps, and packet Bosnia erze- 5 
govina, Ni . Kenya & Uganda, 
Kowang-Tcheou, Syria, with others and illustrated 
lists. for oaly 50 to approval applicants. 
VY Black Star Co., Box 265-G, Evanston, Ii. 


FREE STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 
Cuba (large revenue}, Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
etc.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete.,—All free 
to approval applicants. 2c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. Scotts 1933 cat. & premium, $2.30! 
Tatham Stamp Co. ) W. Springfield, Mass. 


LABUAN MONKEY STAMP! 


Scarce beautiful Labuan (showing tree-climbing monkey) value 20c, is 
included in our “‘Queer Country” packet from Congo, Kenya and Uganda. 
Mozambique Co., Nyasaland, Gwalior, Morocco, Grenada, etc. with no 
common European incl: L for only 5c to approval applicants. 


PHILIP C. RIPPEL, 1128-31st Ave., LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 
Gs illustrated), and our big packet of S7 
different including , Johore, iraq, 5S 
. Fr. Morocco, Transvaal, 
Fr. Oceanica, etc.. etc.. with illustrated lists, all 
for only 50 to approval applicants. 
Monumental Co. 
Artington P. 0., Battimore, Md. 
50 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
50 different stamps from fifty different countries, includ- 
ing Bhopal, Deccan, Gwalior, Ireland, Jhind, Kenya, 
liosnia, Siam, Malay, Tasmania, Travancore, Transvaal. 
This fine packet and 25 different AIRMAILS and per- 
foration gauge, all for 15 cents, to approval applicants. 
Ancher Stamp Co. Box 47 K Rutherford, N. J. 


TRIANGLE STAMP and 15 other beauties 
FREE free to applicants for approvals beginning 
at % cent. No German. Liberal premiums. 
DOMINION STAMP CO., e A, Clarendon, Va. 
U S AND FOREIGN PACKET, con- 
e We taining stamps from 50 different countries, with 


TREASURE 
approvals, one dime. P. A. Miller, 211 Reisinger Ave., 
ayton, 


Send For New Bargain Price List 


W. J. GRANT, 1817—64th Street, Brooklyn, N. 
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Are You 
Moving? 
Going to Camp? 


F YOU are moving or are going 
to camp for the rest of the sea- 
son and want your AMERICAN GIRL 
forwarded you, please let 
know your new address. And if you 


to us 


know just when you are coming 
back to town, tell us the date and 
we will see that your address is 
changed again in the fall. 


THe AMERICAN GIRL 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 














WHO'S WHO 
IN THIS ISSUE 


HARVE STEIN. He 
is well-known to 
readers of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for 
his illustrations for 
Vagabond's Ward 
and many short sto- 
ries. Although he 
draws charming mod- 
ern girls, he has spe- 
cialized in historical 
costume illustration 
and much of his 
work now falls in 
that category. Mr. Stein writes of himself: 
“Like many other New York illustrators, 
I received my early art training at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. Having spent several 
years as a commercial artist and scenic 
designer, I forsook the drawing board to 
appear in the Chicago Opera Company with 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet in order to 
study the movement of line and dramatic 
grouping. Upon the completion of my con- 
tract I sailed for Europe where I lived for 
a year in Paris, making occasional journeys 
to the art centers of Berlin, Dresden, Mu- 
nich, and Vienna. Five years ago I returned 
and took up my present work in New York.” 





MABEL TRAVIS 
WOOD. A Nose for 
News is Mabel 
Travis Wood's first 
story for THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL, but many 
of you will remem- 
ber her articles on 
sports. She says, “I 
do publicity work in 
New York. My first 
writing for the pub- 
lic was a Wild West 
pageant, composed 
when I was ten and the girls on our block 
wanted to raise money for a lemonade stand. 
Though a blonde, I insisted by right of 
authorship on acting the star part of the 
Indian Princess, Rising Moon.” Miss Wood 
is now abroad visiting in England and 
France. When she comes back in the fall 
she may have another story for us, perhaps 
this time one with a foreign background 
based on some of her experiences this sum- 
mer. 





ANN ROOS. Her picture appears in the 
next column. She has been on the national 
field staff of the Girl Scouts for the past 
nine years, and has taken all the training 
courses that the national leaders’ training 
camps offer. She is an instructor at Camp 
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Edith Macy during the summer months. Two 
years ago, she took courses at Foxiease, the 
English national training camp for Girl 
Guides. So you see, she has experienced 
all sorts of camping. When we heard her 
tell about the pack trip at Camp Mary White, 
her enthusiasm was so contagious that we 
wanted to pack up 
immediately and take 
the next train South. 
We knew that our 
readers would love 
the adventures of 
these “‘caballeros,”’ so 
we asked Miss Roos 
to write about them 
for us. The charm- 
ing article which 
appears in this 
issue is the result. 





CHARLES GEOF- 
FREY MULLER. 
Mr. Muller, the. au- 
thor of Ellen Sights 
Gibbs Light, sent us 
a photograph taken 
with his daughter, 
Barbara. If heredity 
means anything, this 
young lady will grow 
up to be as good a 
sailor as Ellen Wake- 
field, for both her 
mother and father are experts. 
out-of-doors,” says Mr. Muller, ‘“‘particu- 
larly the water, but would do anything, 
even insult good friends, to avoid a walk 
in the country. I have written four books 
for boys, one for adults on the subject of 
sleep, and have edited several others.” 





“I like the 





























“Tt’s Your Good Fortune!”’ 


“It's your good fortune,” the gypsy fortune teller 
whispered to the guest at THE AMERICAN GIRL Mystery 
Party, “to have ahead of you at least eight months of the 
jolliest good times, months of adventure and mystery 
and travel, loads of new friends, new clothes, new things 
happening to you.” 

The guest gasped her pleasure and her eyes that peered 
through the mask asked for more. “Tell me,” she said. 
“am I really going to travel? Do you see a sea trip in 
the near future? What part of the world am I going 
to see?” 

“Yes,” promised the fortune teller, “I see a round-the- 
world trip for you some time in March which will take 
you to all the corners of the earth, where you'll meet all 


sorts of girls your own age who 


ing to fill out the coupon on page forty-three and join the 
thousands of happy AMERICAN GIRL subscribers who en- 
joy all the things I have outlined to you. You are going 
to take advantage of the new 8-months-for-one-dollar 
offer extended to all girls who have never subscribed to 
Tue AMERICAN Girt before.” 

The prospective subscriber seemed willing. “Of course 
Ill subscribe. I recognize an opportunity when I see 
one.” And she looked around for pen and ink to fill 
out the coupon. (And may we suggest here that you, dear 
reader, do the same) 

And as she wrote, the gypsy fortune teller forecast 
some more of the girl’s immediate future: “For the price 
of two movies and a couple of sundaes,” she said, “you'll 

receive the equivalent of nearly 





have interesting lives and who 
do interesting things. But in the 
meantime, I see you meeting 
other exciting people—boys and 
girls, men and women whose 
lives make thrilling _ stories. 

Youre on the threshold of a THE 
ereat adventure. 

“And the nicest part of this 
good fortune,” the gypsy went 
on, “is that you don’t have to go 
out hunting all this adventure. 
for it comes to your very door. 
wrapped and sealed and stamped 
and delivered to you in person.” 

The guest was beginning to 
understand. 

“For you see,” continued the 
fortune teller, “you are a pro- 





You Can Get 


AMERICAN 
GIRL— 


8 months for 


one dollar! 


two full-length story books (THE 
AMERICAN GIRL serials), more 
than twenty-five short stories, a 
collection of the best published 
and new poetry, an anthology 
on outdoor and indoor sports, a 
course in cooking, homemaking 
and dressmaking, to say nothing 
about the intimate lectures on 
good looks and personal prob- 
lems, pages of pictures, news, 
puzzles, jokes and hobbies. All 
these and more!” 

The prospective subscriber 
pinned her dollar bill to the cou- 
pon and sent it off to 


THe AMERICAN GIRL 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








spective subscriber. You are go- 





Everybody welcomes 
the pause that refreshes 
... 90 will you 


Coca-Cola has a wonderful winning way. It means so much. It 


costs so little...In it you find the happy answer to thirst. A 
taste thrill. A quick, wholesome little lift when you need 
one. It fits so naturally into a pause from work or play, and 
leaves you cool and refreshed...Ready ice-cold at eight hun- 
dred thousand soda fountains and refreshment stands. Buy 


it in bottles at food dealers to serve at home. 
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How to be 
the perfect hostess 
Women love this little 
book, big with ideas cov- 
ering social occasions 
at home—containing 
128 pages with beautiful .-° 
illustrations. Use E 
the coupon below. 


THE 
-” COCA-COLA CO. 
566PLUMST.,N.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


. Enclosed find 10¢ (stamps or 

* coin to cover cost of handling 

‘* and mailing) for which send me 

the book, “When You Entertain” 
by Ida Bailey Allen. 





“ Name 


“ Address 




















